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CHARLEY BALCH’S METAMORPHOSIS: “OUR SCHOOL DAYS.” 


“KEYS FINGERED WITH LOVE AND EARNESTNESS RESPOND WITH MELODY AND GLADNESS.” 


HE first two years of Charley Balch’s 
boarding-school career were in singu- 
lar contrast to the last two. We were 
new boys together. I remember distinctly 
his manner and appearance the first after- 
noon of our rawness and discomfort in 
the scenes so strange and rough to both of 
us. He was thirteen years of age. His 
face and figure were good enough, with- 
out anything to remark in either; but there 
was an air of dullness, seclusion, and in- 
difference in his expression and attitudes 
which seemed strange in a boy, and among 
so much noise and excitement,—for we 
newcomers were surrounded by a crowd 
of fellows who were hazing the green ones 
unmercifully. He sat at a desk, his head 
leaning one hand, while with the other he 
was drawing grotesque faces on the fly- 
leaf of a new grammar book, given to him 
but a few hours before. Sometimes he 
slowly answered the tormentors’ cross- 
questioning; and at other times made no 
replies, seeming to be unconscious that he 
was not alone. 

In overhauling my four years of acquain- 
tanceship with Charley Balch, that I may 
correctly tell the story of the great change 
that the boy underwent,—a change like that 
of the pure carbon evolving from the char- 
coal to the diamond, or of fine steel worked 
out of the rude iron —I have naturally 
recalled these first impressions of my 
school-mate. 

It is the indoor or moral life of board- 
ing school that we see now.—the part 
deeper, more important perhaps, certainly 
more difficult to reach and to treat of than 
the sports and interests out of doors. An 
odd fellow, who yet feels the influences 
and remembers the struggles and wounds, 





the victories and defeats, of those few 
years long ago, will be made very happy if, 
in what he relates, any boy may find ad- 
vice or encouragement; if any teacher or 
parent may take heart again in his endeav- 
ors for the training of a hard case. 

No sensible boy, of course, thinks of 
boyhood, whether at home or at school, as 
merely a long, jolly time of all sorts of 
fun,—ball-playing, boating, bathing, coast- 
ing, riding, and jokes. He supposes that 
there must be many discomforts and de- 
privations, though he may not perhaps 
realize the fact that it is a time of trial— 
trial that hurts as much and makes or 
mars more than that in after life. 

Vieux Moustache is a common title 
among French soldiers for a comrade who 
has seen some service; who has, perhaps, 
a piece of lead in a limb, a sabre scar across 
another; who likes to tell his stories and 
sings his songs, as he smokes by the bivouac 
fire; who is proud of his profession, and 
loves a fellow-soldier, old or young, but 
for the recruit particularly, has a very 
tender spot in his heart. “Morbleu! I can’t 
see him go wrong; what! not help him 
because he is a recruit? Why, that recruit 
our regiment may, some day, glory in.” 
He curls his moustache savagely at the 
idea. It is all very well to be a jolly com- 
rade, but if he is also a true soldier, he 
must honestly befriend those recruits; tell 
them, if roughly, yet kindly, what to avoid 
and what to strive for. So here, one who 
cannot relinquish the pleasures of youth, 
and loves to talk of its sports and adven- 
tures, would also, as a true friend and 
helper to those whose experience is to be 
won, remember the indoor and in-spirit 
successes and humiliations, rewards and 
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scars, uprisings and downfalls; and recount 
them with the earnest hope that they may 
prove warnings, hints, and counsel in the 
mental and moral dangers with which the 
young soldier in life has always to contend. 
And now, with this intention, is this story 
of Charley Balch,—this brief account of 
how, after long moral skulking and cow- 
ardice, without pride in his work, and sus- 
taining only shame and defeat, he stepped 
by brave effort into the front rank, and 
there won love and applause, besides the 
reward of an approving conscience. 

According to age and the account boys 
gave of what had been their studies be- 
fore entrance to the school, new boys re- 
ceived appointments to the different classes, 
and so Charley Balch, with others, com- 
menced his studies; but at the close of the 
first month Charley fell back one month in 
each of his lessons. Up to that time no 
one had seemed to notice this new boy. 
Of course, the teachers, or some of them, 
were watching with interest to learn his 
character and his talents, but his school- 
mates merely recognized that there was such 
a boy among their number. He had made 
neither friends nor enemies. He was 
neither bullied nor adopted by the old boys. 
There appeared nothing either to admire 
or dislike in him. He said little and did 
less. Sometimes he knew his lessons im- 
pee and recited them in dull fashion, 

ut generally he was deficient, and at- 
tempted no excuse for his failures, In 
study hours he rarely perused the printed 
pages of his books, but found interest in 
the fly-sheets, which were soon filled with 
pencil sketches, all sorts of hideous or gro- 
tesque scenes and figures. In recitations, 
he drew on his finger-nails or shirt-cuffs, 
without any seeming interest in the matter 
before the class. Our of school-hours he 
was to be seen stretched on some back seat 
in the study-hall, or beneath a distant tree 
in the orchard, poring over the romances 
of Walter Scott, or the warm fancies and 
delightful humor of Washington Irving; 
sometimes we found him playing marbles 
by himself, and whistling as he played. At 
other times he loafed, leaning against a 
comfortable fence, or the soft side of a 
stone building, and watched the tree-tops, 
apparently with much pleasure to himself; 
for I have come upon him suddenly thus, 
and found him smiling, or laughing out- 
right. If we made any remark at all about 
the new school-fellow, it was, “ What a 
no-account that Balch is”; or, “Did you 
ever see such a lubber?” 

When he was put back in all his studies 
at the close of the first month, he felt the 
disgrace, I think, for he grew more re- 
served in manner and displayed to some 
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extent a new trait,—sulkiness. Among 
his room-mates he added to his former quiet 
and dullness, moroseness; and beside the 
punishment of making up deficient recita- 
tions, he was sometimes now reprimanded 
for surly answers to his teachers. He sel- 
dom joined in any games, and when he did, 
it was without spirit. Now how stood 
Charley Balch’s case at that point? With 
only a name in the school; uncared for by 
his companions, despaired of by his teachers, 
with no heart in work or play. Why was it 
so? Totell you briefly. is father, an ac- 
tive politician, and seldom with his family, 
lost his wife two years after Charley was 
born. Ina few years more he married again 
a foolish, useless young woman, who, not 
fancying her step-son because of his un- 
attractive appearance and apparent dull- 
ness, soon grew to be jealous of her hus- 
band’s first child, and to neglect him when 
children of her own came into the home. 
Without a mother’s care and love, and 
without the guidance of a father, his 
childhood knew neither warmth nor train- 
ing. His schools were ill-chosen, and his 
character left to form itself. Advice or 
sympathy he seldom received. Naturally 
reserved and diffident, he grew, from the 
force of circumstances, selfish and idle. 
His only real pleasures were those gained 
from the books he happened on, from the 
paper his pencil had such power over, and 
from his natural love of brooks, fields, 
skies, and trees. 

And so he came among us. Sent away 
from home to make way for the comfort 
of the young family, his half-brothers and 
sisters, he felt the injustice, and naturally 
regarded boarding-school as his prison- 
house, and his opportunities of education 
as punishment to be borne, not privileges 
to be improved. All was wrong with the 
poor fellow. How few are so unfortunate! 
When perhaps he really tried, as well as 
former habits permitted, to do his tasks, 
and was unable, because of bad training, to 
keep up with his class, he sank into a worse 
state, apathy and sullenness, as if he had 
thought: “What is the use of trying? 
Everything is against me. I hate study. I 
shall just give up, and trust to luck.’ 

All his first term was made up of indo- 
lence and punishment, until he grew almost 
callous to shame or reproof. Among so 
many gay, noisy companions, he was com- 
paratively alone; the object neither of re- 
spect nor affection, only of indifference. 
Selfishness increased, pride diminished, and 
the boy’s character was suffering, as a neg- 
lected field from want of tilling,—the 
ground getting hard and crusty, and over- 
grown with weeds. 

With vacation there came no summons 
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to home; no! his father having business in 
Washington, and his mother preferring to 
have the big boy away from her little ones, 
he was to remain at the boarding-school. 
He did not mind that much, for without 
any studies he could manage to enjoy him- 
self in novels, sketches, dreams, and 
rambles. But unfortunately again for poor 
Charley, he was not to be alone; one of the 
worst boys in the school was to remain also 
as a boarder until school recommenced. This 
was Ben Barry, from Galveston, Texas. 
He stayed, because to have gone home and 
returned would, in those days, have con- 
sumed most of the vacation. Now Ben 
Barry differed altogether from Charley 
Balch. He stood fairly in his classes, not 
from much study, but because of his nat- 
ural “smartness.” He understood, too, 
every way of cheating a teacher; having 
keys to his arithmetic and algebra, ponies 
(as translations are called by boys) to his 
Latin, and cheap and dishonorable means 
of deceiving his tutors and cheating him- 
self in all his tasks. He was not a vulgar 
boy, nor was he perhaps intentionally 
wicked. He was not wanting in generosity, 
physical courage, and kind-heartedness; but 
he was totally without good principles or 
nobleness of thought or action. He was 
full of tricks, mischief, and falsehood; yet 
such an amusing fellow was he, and such 
a good hand in all games and exercises, 
that he was popular with most of us. His 
influence in the school was certainly very 
bad; for those younger and weaker in char- 
acter than Barry looked up to him, and 
were inclined to be led by the example and 
accept the opinions of such a smart, jolly 
fellow, who was neither dunce, bully, nor 
coward. He spoke with constant disrespect 
of teachers and regulations, and with ridi- 
cule and contempt of religion. Yet these 
dangerous, miserable scoffs of his were so 
laughingly thrown out, that their results 
were the more disastrous. As I have said 
before, his badness was not aggressive; he 
did not intend any result. His jokes and 
jeers at everything noble and good were 
perhaps because of the littleness and base- 
ness of his soul. 

Charley Balch and Ben Barry were spend- 
ing the summer vacation together at 
school. There were no tasks to master, no 
long hours of study, no trial hours of reci- 
tation. The only rules to restrict them 
were those requiring them to rise at six 
and retire at nine, and always to be pres- 
ent with the Principal’s family at morning 
and evening prayers. Thrown together so 
much, companionship was inevitable, and 
soon the two boys, who for five months had 
hardly exchanged as many words, got to 
be intimate associates, Barry’s tact and 





good-nature thawed Balch’s reserve and the 
latter, for the first time in his life, found 
a friend in one he had admired for school 
success and popularity. So they had many 
long days of rambling in the woods, paddl- 
ing in leaky boats about the shores of the 
Hudson, swimming, loafing around the or- 
chard, and in many other pleasant ways 
consulting only their own inclinations. But 
Barry’s pernicious influence was making it- 
self felt. He enjoyed airing his wit in 
ridicule of master and tutors, and finding 
an applauding laugh to reward such essays. 
Then he would lead Balch to caricature 
with his pencil the originals of these de- 
scriptions. Again Barry would make fun 
of Balch for failure in his lessons, when a 
little of what he styled “ fair cheatery and 
brass” could carry him through decently; 
“and,” he would say, “I will put you up 
to a dodge or two.” So he taught, until 
Charley got new conceptions of his situa- 
tion, and began to plan within himseif how 
he would manage in the new term to take 
an easier and higher place without doing 
a jot more of work so difficult and distaste- 
ful to him. 

On one subject, however, he never agreed 
with Barry, nor listened to him with pleas- 
ure. That was when he laughed about 
“ those old-granny prayers, such humbug- 
gery twice a day,” and said he never knew 
a religious boy who was not “a soft” and 
a coward; that, as for himself, he couldn’t 
stand such flummery in church or out of 
church. Now Charley had had but little 
religious instruction in his life, but beneath 
his unpromising exterior, beneath his self- 
ishness and indolence, there was that spark 
of inestimable value in the boy’s or man’s 
character, that spark from which Hope 
can light when all else has gone to ashes,— 
I mean reverence, enthusiasm to be kindled 
at the sight, or hearing, or thought of the 
noble, the beautiful, the heroic, the self- 
sacrificing, and in his rough, ignorant, 
groping, boyish way, he felt that far be- 
yond the noblest pages of his best-loved 
romances was even his conception of the 
Gospel story. Though he could not re- 
member his own mother, he must have 
thought, too, of her as in that heaven be- 
yond the skies. Perhaps some indistinct 
vision or fancy of his mother clasping his 
infant hands together made the act of 
prayer pleasant to him. At any rate 
there was something awfully grand and 
beautiful in what he saw, believed, and 
imagined in the worship of God. Ignor- 
antly he felt that he could be but an out- 
sider—only a reverent looker-on at religi- 
ous observances and privileges. No won- 
der, then, that he heard Ben Barry’s jokes 
and contemptuous sarcasms with pain. 
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_ Had it not been for those occasional 
jeers of Ben Barry on that one subject, 
his influence would have been more deeply 
riveted on Charley Balch’s character. As 
it was, it went far enough, and showed its 
bad fruits in the new term, getting Charley 
deeper in the mire of wrong-doing and in- 
difference. The new term began, and 
brought the two boys again under the disci- 
pline of school-life. Balch, noticed now 
by his vacation friend, lost some reserve 
and coldness, and mixed more freely with 
the other boys, but his companions were 
generally the black sheep. Because, per- 
haps, of Ben Barry’s “dodge or two,” 
Charley had risen a few grades in his 
classes: otherwise, he remained in his for- 
mer mental and moral “ slough of despond.” 
When not in study or recitation, he was 
novel-reading, or drawing or loafing, and 
seldom joining in any games more ener- 
getic than marbles. 

With a third term, he took a few more 
short steps forward in his studies, or rather 
in some of them; in composition, rising 
even to the middle of the class. But, as 
af to balance such improvement, he fell 
back socially, and became one of the ten or 
dozen hardened subjects—and there is such 
a forlorn band in many a school commun- 
ity—who are always stumbling over laws, 
and coming in one way and another to con- 
stant punishment and disgrace; who are 
without affection for their teachers, with- 
out pride in their institution, and who 
are generally tabooed from the best sets in 
the school society. The only known rec- 
ommendation or claim he then had, outside 
of his own intimates, was his talent as a 
draughtsman. That saved him from gen- 
eral ostracism. 

His desk, book, slate—everything avail- 
able that came in his way—were covered 
with his drawings. Beside the caricatures 
he was turning off continually, there were 
illustrations of what he read, and comical 
histories in pencil of the adventures of dif- 
ferent personages of his imagination—as 
John Gilpins and others we are told of in 
sketches. On leaves of his Algebra were 
representations of Legendre under different 
torments. In his Grammar poor Lindley 
Murray was seen hanging in the margin of 
one page, the cross beam of his gibbet being 
one of his own hard rules. On another 
page he was found trampled under foot by 
an ugly crowd of embodied words. But 
Charley Balch’s Virgil!—can you not re- 
call the large, old-fashioned school edition 
with wide margins? On the fly-leaf was 
Priam’s death, full of horrible spirit. Dido 
on her funeral pile occupied the blank leaf 
at the back. Portraits of Anchises, —_— 
mede, Jove himself (those ambrosial locks 
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curling into the verses), Helen, Venus, 
“Eneas, Polyphemus, Ascanius, you turned 
to here and there. Heroes, gods, goddesses, 
chariots, suits of armor, and scenes of valor 
were mingled together, filling the margins 
with strange illumination. All these passed 
around among the boys, exciting much in- 
terest and laughter. Of course it was fre- 
quently said, “ Well, how strange it is that 
so dull a fellow can imagine and draw such 
splendid things.” 

I know now that often and anxiously did 
our good and earnest Principal ponder how 


| to get at the mine beneath the cold, barren 


surface soil. He knew that Charley was 
not the stupid boy he appeared. 

It was not until another term, Charley’s 
fourth term, that we discovered a new tal- 
ent of his, that, when known, gave him a 
certain amount of esteem throughout the 
school, notwithstanding and in spite of his 
indifferent character in other respects. Per- 
haps this faculty I would tell of, as it 
brought him into the companionship of 
many of the finest fellows in the school, 
helped him to his after change. These 
good examples he must have profited by, 
and seeing the contrast of their lives to 
his, and the difference between these manly, 
honorable boys and those he generally moved 
among, his pride and good sentiments and his 
good sense, too, must have been stirred and 
prepared for the good seed which after- 
ward fell, to bring forth abundant fruit. 

At the commencement of the fourth term, 
Charley Bach’s bed was changed to the 
room in which I was the youngest boy. The 
others were rather indignant than a fellow 
of such indifferent standing in the school 
as Balch should be put among them—old 
boys of good repute in their classes and in 
the play-ground. I think our Principal’s 
object was to separate Charley in some 
measure from his associates, and bring him 
under the influence of those who, though 
often wild chaps, had the fair name of the 
school and themselves at heart, and had a 
standard of honor which rebuked all mean- 
ness or school-disloyalty. 

However that may have been, Charley 
became our room-mate. For a time he was 
merely tolerated; but one night when we 
were telling stories, as was often the case 
after the tutors had retired and the lamps 
were put out, and even I had been called 
upon and had furnished my contribution, 
some one called out, “Balch, are you 
asleep? ”—“ No,” was the reply. “ Well, 
then, we will Jet you try a yarn: can you?” 
— “I don’t know, but I don’t care to; I 
would rather listen.”—“ No matter what 
you want to do; go ahead and give us a 
story ”; and he did go ahead with by far the 
best one that had ever been heard in our 
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room. We were all astonished, and the 
question was immediately put, “ Where did 
you get that from?” “Out of my head,” 
was the answer; to which followed the 
chorused satirical echo,—“ Out of your 
head! Humbug!” But he had spoken 
truly, and many a night of that term did 
as good and better stories come from that 
head and heart; and from his memory, too, 
he gave us spiritedly, feelingly, and accur- 
ately the best romances, continued from 
night to night, of his worshipped Walter 
Scott and the legends of his equally loved 
Washington Irving. There too, we heard 
“ Jack Shepard,” and “ Lafitte,” and “The 
Flying Dutchman,” and many others, that 
I never think of now as printed stories, 
but as if they were Charley’s own, so 
strongly were they renewed in his enthusi- 
astic, absorbed manner, and his sympathetic 
voice. The circumstances, too, under which 
they were told added to the enduring ef- 
fect they made; ourselves, each in his bed, 
listening intently while looking out through 
the uncurtained windows on the sky spark- 
ling with stars, or on the weird clouds driv- 
ing by, or watching the rain or snow pat- 
tering against the glass; our bodies resting, 
our minds charmed, the spell of the story 
weaving itself mysteriously from that low 
voice (for any loud utterance would have 
brought the tutors down upon us to put a 
stop to that forbidden pleasure of conver- 
sation after “lamps out”), until we lived 
in the scenes and persons of other lands 
and other times. Of course, Charley gained 
a reputation, and soon became the school’s 
“circulating library of light literature,” as 
Ben Barry called him. 

Again Charley Balch was to remain at 
the school through a vacation; only a short 
one, to be sure, but it was that one which 
is always so precious at home,—the Christ- 
mas vacation. It seemed hard, very hard, 
that through those ten days set aside in all 
Christian lands for rejoicing and the inter- 
change of all kindly feelings; that through 
that pleasant time of family reunions, char- 
itable deeds, cheerful hearth-stones, boun- 
teous tables, and merry games, Charley 
must remain at school, the only one of his 
sixty schoolmates unbidden home. Ben 
Barry had finished his days of boarding- 
school, and gone, to return no more. 

Charley was alone in the halls and play- 
grounds, alone in his bedroom, alone every- 
where except at prayers and meal-times. 
After the hum and bustle of so much life, 
how drearily sounded the echoes of his 
footsteps on the long, bare stairways; with 
what a hollow bang did the covers startle 
him as he went from one to another of his 
school-mates’ desks, finding desolate re- 
minders of yesterday’s companionship,— 
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here in a disordered heap of books lying 
in crumbs and apple-parings; there where 
everything was clean and properly ar- 
ranged and again where torn pages, holes 
cut through the desk bottom, and a broken 
jack-knife, recalled some fellow both idle 
and careless. On the inside top of one 
desk, that of one of the smallest boys, he 
saw a sketch of his own tacked up; in an- 
other he startled a mouse from a feast 
of candy remnants. And so the lonely boy 
went from desk to desk of those who were 
now forgetful of school tasks and happy 
at home, every step and every hour adding 
to the sadness of his heart, until, when he 
came to lay himself down at night after 
the dreary winter day, and thought of what 
his home might and should be to him, the 
tears trickled down to his pillow. There 
was nothing to console him; the sashes 
rattled, the howling wind called at the 
cracks and keyholes, and rumbled threat- 
eningly in the chimneys. 

So ended the second boarding-school year 
of Charley’s life, and so began his Christ- 
mas vacation. 

The next day was Sunday,—a clear, cold, 
beautiful day, the snow covering every- 
thing. The scene, so bright and exhilarat- 
ing, cheered Charley’s spirits as he looked 
out in the morning. With the Principal’s 
family and two of the teachers who re- 
mained through the vacation, Charley went 
to church. Now this day was a memorable 
one in his life, for he heard some truth 
that he had never thought of before. He 
heard words that passed not away when 
the preacher’s half hour was ended, but 
awakened interest and inquiry in the boy’s 
mind. They were heard, though perhaps 
but indistinctly comprehended, as voices 
calling to us while we are asleep. Now I 
am not going to repeat a sermon, or try 
to explain exactly how it affected Charley 
Balch, but it was the first one that ever 
thoroughly interested him and kept his at- 
tention fixed from beginning to end. The 
text was, “ Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” and the aim of the discourse 
was to show the preciousness of every mo- 
ment of a man’s life, and its nobleness and. 
happiness when passed in striving to do 
whatever was appointed for his hands to do, 
as under the Lord’s eye and for his service 
and approval, not men’s. There was one 
sentence I must quote, as among those that 
set his mind to serious activity, and served 
greatly to give the boy new and rich ideas 
of the responsibility of life, and of the 
necessity of earnestness, whether in work 


or play. It was: “It is absolutely certain, — 


then, that there is no single waking moment 
of our life which we can afford to lose. 
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Never was a truer line written by any 
poet than that of Young,— 


“The man 
Is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour.’ 


Probably there is no such thing as an in- 
different moment,—a moment in which our 
characters are not being secretly shaped 
by the bias of the will, either for good or 
evil. It is a great mystery, but so it is, that 
our eternity is suspended upon the manner 
in which we pass through a very short span 
of time. And this very short span of time 
takes its complexion from the moments 
which go to make it up. If life itself be of 
such tremendous import, its hours and min- 
utes cannot be insignificant. All minutes 
must be made available; not indeed avail- 
able in one particular form, not available 
in the way of work, but all available in the 
service of God, to which both work and 
diversion may contribute.” 

Charley Balch could not cease thinking 
of what he had heard. Really a new world, 
as it were, opened to him. He had never 
thought of life, work, play, except as he 
thought of school, lessons, and marbles,— 
some as troublesome, some amusing,—all 
chance matters of small importance. But 
now his mind was full, astonished, and be- 
wildered, for the interest awakened was as 
a tune imperfectly caught, yet humming 
constantly and fatiguingly in the ears. The 
boy’s mind was stirred, his heart touched. 
The change had commenced. 

Let us hasten on, for the space is lim- 
ited in which to tell how the heavy chains 
of apathy and idleness fell off; how he 
started up and set himself zealously to work 
and to play, with high principles to guide 
him and bring rewards. 

The next day he was pulling his sled 
through the village, to have it repaired at 
the blacksmith’s, and as he walked along, 
turning over the new subject in his mind, 
he was from that led on to think of the 
minister,—whether he did not lead a hard, 
dry life; whether he ever enjoyed himself 
as much as other people; whether he ever 
laughed or cried over a novel; and he won- 
dered too, how, if life was such a serious af- 
fair, he could ever have a cheerful, easy 
moment. As he was pondering over all 
these things, there came a jerk on his hand 
holding the sled-rope, and, turning sud- 
denly, he saw the subject of his thoughts 
standing with one foot on the sled and 
smiling with fun at his astonishment. 

Before Charley found words, the clergy- 
man said, “So you are the only boy left at 
the academy; nevertheless, I wish you a 
Merry Christmas for to-morrow. I saw you 
in church yesterday, and could not help re- 
membering how I was left alone at school 
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once through a Christmas vacation. By 
the way, I have not had a slide since those 
days, twelve years ago, Won’t you let me 
go to some hill with you and try the fun 
again?” 

Of course Charley Balch said Yes, de- 
termining to postpone repairs on the sled 
until his return. . So they went off together, 
and Charley enjoyed as pleasant two hours 
as he had ever had with any of his school- 
mates. In that short time, so strongly did 
this new friend gain Charley’s poe: > Phong 
that, sensitive and retiring as the boy was 
naturally, he found himself talking to the 
clergyman of things he had never spoken 
of to any of his comrades. In all, the man 
gave cheerful sympathy and advice, and 
soon the boy had eren asked explanations 
of some of the perplexities in yesterday’s 
sermon. The meeting, so valuable to Char- 
ley, ended by the clergyman’s shaking hands 
heartily with him, and begging that he 
would come and see him. 

That simple incident did as much for 
Charley as the sermon had the day previ- 
ous. It made for him a friend, who re- 
mained his helper and adviser for years 
after. It brought him in contact with one 
who had a heart to feel for a boy struggling 
amid the dangers and ignorance of youth, 
a mind to discover quickly the real under- 
lying worth of the boy, and the tact to draw 
it out and set it on the right path. 

As the traveller, long lost in his journey 
because of the fog shutting out the view on 
all sides, suddenly feels a puff of breeze 
come to freshen him and lift the curtain 
from the landscape, showing to his eager 
eyes the spires of some hospitable hamlet, 
so Charley Balch, having become aware of 
his cloudy, aimless, groping state, saw, 
within a few days, the mists clearing away 
before his sight, and discovered a point 
whereby to set his course. 

Of what inestimable importance were 
those Christmas holidays to Charley. Good 
influences had reached his heart, his eyes 
were opening, he had made a friend,—a 
wise and true friend. Twice during that 
vacation did he visit the clergyman.. The 
first call was turned into a skate together 
on the Hudson; the second was made a long 
sleigh-ride many miles back into the coun- 
try, where Mr. Clinton, Charley’s new 
friend, had to visit a sick parishioner. Mr. 
Clinton was a boy in overflowing spirits 
and freshness of feeling, but he was a man 
in work and wisdom. To a rare knowledge 
of the human heart and character, he joined 
a warm, loving interest in every one he 
could assist. And he had the tact to reach 
many a pain that was hidden from others, 
and the gentlemanly delicacy which could 
aid without offending. Charley laughed 
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and enjoyed himself, but often his feelings 
were deeply interested. All his tastes and 
sentiments and hopes, the new friend dis- 
covered: his faults and perplexities were 
bared to the gaze of one who was able and 
happy to help him. 

Charley read very little at this period, 
‘but he was busy thinking and thinking, 
while, pencil in hand, he drew he knew not 
what, tearing up sheet after sheet as fast as 
each was filled with sketches. 

In the afternoon of the day before the 
New Year, there commenced a terrible win- 
ter storm. Up in the third-story hall of 
the school was a couch in a window-place 
looking over the river upon and beyond the 
hills of Rockland, while one could see up 
and down the Hudson for many miles. 
Charley, kept in-doors by the storm, went 
loitering through the almost deserted house, 
now full of sounds,—the clattering of win- 
dows and the roars and shrieks of the gale. 
Arrived at the upper hall, where, in addi- 
tion to the other wild noises, could be heard 
the rattling of the tin roof, swept and bat- 
tered by the gusts, Charley threw himself 
down in the window-place, and looked out 
on the storm. Evening prayers were for- 
gotten, tea hour unheeded, and everything 
of the present lost and drowned in the 
thoughts that drove as wildly through his 
mind as the winds and clouds raced in fierce 
disorder down on the river and up through 
the hills. There was sadness, because of 
the want of affectionate parents; there were 
grief and shame, because of his miserably 
used school-life; despair, because of his 
want of love and respect and character 
among comrades and teachers. There were, 
too, the hopes and aims he now felt con- 
tending with the past. There were wounded 
pride, duty, ambition. There were young 
but noble aspirations; ah! and there were 
unuttered prayers swelling his heart. Who 
was to guide and comfort the poor troubled 
boy, with only his bitter thoughts and the 
hopeless storm for companionship. Was 
he to be crushed by the past, to give up and 
sink back, be lost. in despair, and return 
to the darkness through which the rays of 
licht had shone? No! The good words of 
a few days ago were bursting in his soul 
as good seeds do in the warm soil; the 
strength, sympathy, and cheerfulness of the 
man who had held out the hand of help and 
friendship to the boy, were watering. 
Would not God give the increase? 

What divine chord was it, that, struck 
by a skillful hand, sounded within him 
until the whole instrument was tuned to 
concord? and is there not within us all, at 
least before time and the world have rusted 
them, the keys that, if fingered with love 
and earnestness, will resound with melody 
and gladness? 
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The busy hum of school-life commenced 
again, Tasks, routine, and discipline, after 
the indulgence and recreation of Christmas 
holidays, were borne restlessly at first. 
The harness chafed, but habit was soon re- 
sumed, and away rolled the big fifty-horse 
coach over the rough roads. Some steeds, 
bearing on collars and bits, taking their 
load bravely; others with life and strength 
enough, but kicking, prancing, and shying, 
now in a trot and then in a gallop. A few 
were panting and striving, yet doing little 
for want of strength to do more; and some 
lazy, back-eared colts hung dull in their 
harness, indifferent to the whip, and un- 
moved by the spirit of their fellows. 
Among these last in the team was not 
Charley Balch on that New Year journey; 
no, but to the astonishment of the school 
and delight of the teachers, he was at work, 
and how hard he had to work; how dis- 
tasteful it was; and yet at it he kept. Suc- 
cess and reward could not come in a day, 
a week, or a month. Good resolves must 
be tried and tempered in difficulties and 
distress. But if there were troubles to 
contend with, there were encouragements 
to incite. Teachers proffered assistance. 
The much-loved Principal, whose friendly 
notice was an honorable badge, now stopped 
sometimes for a few pleasant words with 
the hard-striving boy; and the head fellows 
began to treat Charley Balch with some 
regard and consideration. Those were the 
sweeteners of his toil,—to win respect and 
affection. Mr. Clinton was not the only 
one to befriend him now. 

So Charley went on, higher and higher, 
his character and manners improving, his 
disposition growing cheerful. Rising above 
the old quagmire, walking on high, dry 
ground now, liked and respected, he gained 
confidence and ease with all the boys, and 
was soon as interested in all out-door sports 
as he was earnest in his in-door tasks. 
Wonderful was the change. Even:the — 
appearance was altered and improved. He 
who was once dull, idle, unknown, and un- 
cared for, was now a gay comrade in play, 
a hard student at his tasks, and an hon- 
orable, high-minded fellow everywhere. 

Let us, boys and men, remember how 
much a few earnest words, a few warm, 
kind acts may effect. Think how many 
live on, shut up in hopeless error and dark- 
ness, for want of the one charitable, gentle 
fellow-being to come close with words or 
deeds and be the honest, cheerful brother 
and friend. There is something good and 
hopeful in the worst of men or boys. Blow 
that spark but gently and wisely with the 
breath of affection, and we may light up 
a fire to warm and save the one who seemed 
dead to all good. 
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ALMOST A MAN. 





Re YERY day, looking on crowds of better 
men than ourselves, we are tempted 
to put the blame on nature, on luck, on the 
fact that our ancestors were imperfect eu- 
genists, on any and every cause except our 
loitering and indifferent selves. 

It is provoking to be nearly and not quite 
an adequate specimen of the race. We do 
not ask to be as gods, or as understudies at 
least of Apollo and Adonis. But in the 
presence of all these better men we are 
conscious of our shabby incompetency. 
What is the matter? There is a “screw 
loose somewhere” in the personal or social 
machinery. What is it? Where is it? Of 
course if we had known the advantages 
these other fellows enjoyed we should have 
“made good.” They were left money. 
The rolling wheel of fortune stopped at 
their door, opportunity knocked, and they 
accepted the invitation to step aboard the 
triumphal waiting chariot. We were born 
luckless, except for the hard luck whose 
story we have been retailing all our days. 
It has often been suggested, indeed, that 
we should hire a hall or put our lamenta- 
tions in book form. That must mean, we 
assume by a supreme infatuation missing 
the sarcasm, that everybody likes to hear 
them. 

Is it any wonder that busy people who 
got there by the sweat of the brow and the 
callousness of the palm and the foot are 
made a little bit tired and a little bit cross 
sometimes by the caterwauling of the misfit 
who puts in his time mourning spilt milk 
and now spends the rushing hours envying 
those who passed him and got there? 

Why does a man fail? One smash-up 
or a dozen cannot put out of the running 
the undefeatable soul. The world applauds 
the “ up-boys-and-at-’em ” spirit that is flat- 
tened out and then puffs itself (but not 
with conceit) for a fresh start. Temporary 
failure is often the stepping stone, the start- 
ing point for victory. But there are men 
who when knocked down stay down. What 
is the matter with them? 

The solicitude for a fizzler is not one that 
concerns busy people as a rule. But in 
these days, when we are conserving every 
kind of waste material and coining dross 
into gold, it is time to take account of the 
wastage in brains and souls and moral 
stamina eschewed or but half utilized. Most 
men are using but a part of themselves, 
like a motorcar running on one or two of 
its six cylinders. As William James pointed 
out, they could do a great deal more than 
ever they attempt. But they are content 
with a latent capacity rather than a patent 
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achievement. They describe to themselves 
—sometimes to us—what they could do if 
they would. Potentially they are in the su- 
perlative degree. We would have to admire 
with our whole box of adjectives the fine 
fellow whose portrait they limn with the 
lavish brush of the imagination. They talk 
till there is a risk of parching the tongue; 
but when we ask for the net proceeds, the 
brutal, plain result, we are put aside with 
more linguistics. 

The plain man doing the work wants no 
more of the fancy gentlemen than that they 
shall get out of his track and do not bother 
him. He has his own straight furrow, and 
he cannot turn the clean billows of earth 
away from the plow’s keen, cleaving edge 
without striking many a flinty rock and 
stubborn root. These elegant folk, too 
proud to soil their hands, are a detriment 
to him. He heartily desires to see the last 
of them. Let the youth write in his bright 
lexicon, at the top of the first page, that 
the prime reason why men stay put, some- 
where round the ladder’s lowest rung, is 
that at one time or another in their lives 
they supposed that some particular species 
of work was beneath their precious dig- 
nity. —Public Ledger. 
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PREPARING SPECIAL TEACHERS. 








BY J. W. CRABTREE, 





EACHING has assumed an entirely 
new importance during the past dec- 
ade. It is developing more and more into 
an art and science instead of remaining a 
sentiment merely. This age is demanding 
as never before trained specialists to do 
the work of the world. The demand so 
strong among the people for specialists in 
education is only a part of the larger in- 
sistent demand. Both normal schools and 
schools of education have been slow in rec- 
ognizing this demand and still slower in 
complying with it. 

The normal school, starved by State Leg- 
islatures, ignored by the National Congress 
and trampled upon by colleges and univer- 
sities during the first fifty years of its exist- 
ence, has during the past decade shown some 
very definite signs of life and possibly some 
sprouts of growth in leadership in training 
specialists in education. The school of edu- 
cation has not apparently been so success- 
ful in freeing itself from handicaps. It 
has not been starved by the Legislature, but 
it has been almost choked to death by the 
college and university senate. It was of 
unwelcome birth into the family of univer- 
sity departments, and, while not disowned 
by the mother institution, its rights have 
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been plainly disregarded by the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

It is still bound and gagged, more or 
less, by college practices, traditions and 
prejudices. It is not even yet a dominant 
personality in the university; neither is it 
an important factor in special education, 
unless the very few exceptions of which 
Columbia Teachers’ College stands almost 
alone be accepted as the general rule. 

Yet both normal school and school of 
education are more alive than ever before. 
The normal school has begun to study the 
disease as well as to write prescriptions, and 
the teachers’ college no longer confines it- 
self exclusively to the one idea of diag- 
nosis and investigation. 

The normal school is a national asset 
even more so than the state agricultural 
college and should be so regarded by the 
national government in the distribution of 
national aid for education. The normal 
school and the teachers’ college must give 
the educational uplift for the whole country 
by preparing teachers for leadership in 
special education. 
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MILITARY DRILL AND N. E. A. 








S era question of introducing compulsory 
military drill into the public schools 
got itself so involved with the general prob- 
lems of preparedness and pacifism in the 
discussion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation just held in New York, says the 
Literary Digest, that the issue remained 
confused until the finishing touches were 
administered by General Leonard Wood. 
The teachers, while predominantly pacific- 
ally inclined, had no prejudice against an 
adequate preparation against war, yet 
seemed to resent any appropriation of 
school-hours for military drill. Last year 
the association adopted a straightforward 
pacifistic resolution and declared against 
military training. The fight this year was 
to prevent any recession from such a pro- 
gram, but in this the pacifists failed. “The 
resolution reported by the Committee of 
Resolutions,” says the report in the New 
York Times, “neither indorsed nor con- 
demned military training; it recognized the 
right of States and communities to pre- 
scribe it, and declared that where so pre- 
scribed it must be made subsidiary to the 
real purpose of the schools.” Pacifism had 
its advocates throughout the week of the 
convention, beginning with William J. 
Bryan, who followed Mayor Mitchell’s 
speech for preparedness on the opening 
day. Mr. Bryan is quoted as saying that 
he hoped “the teachers of our public 
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schools will not yield to the clamor for 
militarism,” and “ substitute military train- 
ing for the games of the playground.” 
That sentence, reports The Times, was 
“electrifying, and after the applause had 
died down it was spontaneously and furi- 
ously renewed.” Mr. Bryan went on: 

“The teachers have a right to ask that 
this question shall be considered deliber- 
ately and calmly. It is not fair to demand 
that they shall think of it in hot blood or 
in fright. The school is not a transient 
institution; it will still abide with us when 
the battle-flags are furled. The school will 
continue with us through the coming cen- 
turies, and it is not fair that this perma- 
nent system shall be disturbed by a tem- 
porary excitement. We heard no such 
suggestion two years ago. No one in this 
country two years ago was suggesting that 
we should introduce military training in 
our common schools.” ‘ 

The tide was apparently turned by Gen- 
eral Wood, who came from Washington 
to address the association on the eve of 
the vote on the resolution. The Times re- 
ports it as “the outburst of the Army’s 
pent-up feeling after reading the reports 
of a week’s speeches in which, from Wil- 
liam J. Bryan down, the pacifists had had 
it all their own way.” The audience are 
reported to have “ liked it,” in spite of the 
fact that General Wood said: 

“You're the light talkers about war, not 
we. You know very little, and we hope 
that you will never know more. You can 
search the histories you teach, and you will 
find no instances where the officers of the 
Army and Navy got you into war. Our 
business is to get you out of the wars that 
you get us into.” 

The contrast between General Wood’s 
talk and the kind that had been heard in 
the Garden all the week was tremendous, 
says The Times. The pacifist speakers are 
reported to have “run at large, preaching 
internationalism, world-brotherhood, uni- 
versities for training future rulers of 
Europe, education by international agree- 
ment, the service of humanity, and every 
imaginable large reform, while they as- 
sailed the proposal to make the United 
States ready for defense and poured out 
sarcasm and criticism on those who advo- 
cated it.” General Wood, it is said, “ al- 
ways spoke of preparedness and peace as 
if it were the same thing, but without ar- 
guing the point; only as if it were a settled 
and incontrovertible thing like arithmetic. 

“His tone in the first part of his speech 
was that of the defender of the silent 
Army, wounded by the attacks made upon 
it by ignorance and superficiality; in the 
second part it was that of the man who finds 
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himself, to his chagrin and surprise, com- 
pelled to argue such a doctrine as that 
people should defend their country. ‘If you 
have in your institutions anything worth 
defending, remember that words do not de- 
fend these things,’ But whichever tone he 
took, his audience followed him with sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm and showed its keen 
delight over every point he made. 

“Many an audience would have been an- 
tagonized by his defiant and uncompromis- 
ing tone, but this one was roused by it. It 
was the same when he turned his attention 
to the stock arguments of the pacifists. 
‘Numbers are not strength. No wolf was 
ever frightened by the size of a flock of 
sheep. It may have been puzzled for a 
moment to decide which was the fattest 
one, nothing more.’ But the biggest ap- 
plause was when, telling the teachers of the 
kind of instruction they should give the 
children, he said: ‘We want to have im- 
pressed on their minds a realization of the 
om that they owe everything to the coun- 
ry. 


“* History is too superficially taught here. 
How many of our children leave school 
with a knowledge of the fact that we have 
never fought a war without aid when we 
engaged a first-class Power? ... We have 
altogether too much of the Fourth-of-July 
style of oratory, all too much of the type 
of man who speaks of a million springing to 
arms between sunrise and sunset. We have 
been sitting up nights for three weeks to 
see 30,000 men spring, and it is a very 
heavy spring.’” 
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PANAMA HATS. 








OW many wearers of Panama hats 
know that they are made at night, 
and why? This is the case, according to 
Consul General F. W. Goding, who is sta- 
tioned at Guayaquil, Ecuador, and the rea- 
son is that the straw becomes too brittle to 
handle during the day because of the heat. 
Thousands of natives of the interior of 
Ecuador are engaged in weaving these hats, 
and the work is carried on by both sexes 
and all ages throughout the night from a 
little after midnight to 7 a. m. 

“ The first toquilia straw hat,” writes Mr. 
Goding, “is said to have been made 285 
years ago in the province of Manavi, Ecua- 
dor, by Francisco Delgado, an Ecuadorian. 
As at that time Panama was the great dis- 
tributing center for articles produced on 
the west coast of South America, many 
were credited to that city; hats woven from 
toquilla straw in Manavi for that reason 
were called Panama hats. While this mis- 
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nomer should be corrected to Manavi, the 
name by which it is continuously known 
has come into such general use that it is 
very doubtful if the change ever will be 
made. 

“In the preparation of the straw the 
veins are removed and the leaves are dipped 
in a vessel filled with boiling water, and 
after being shaken well are exposed to the 
sun to be bleached. Exceptionally white 
straw is obtained by adding a certain pro- 
portion of lemon juice to the boiling water. 
The straw is then carefully selected, its 
value depending upon the length, thickness, 
color and number of strands obtained from 
each leaf. 

“The coarser straw, unfit for the manu- 
facture of hats, is utilized in making small 
baskets, ornaments, bags and other articles. 
Toquilla straw is sold in many parts of the 
interior, where it is woven into hats. It is 
also exported to foreign countries, where 
the hats are made by machinery. 

“ After the straw has been prepared as 
indicated and dampened to make it pliable, 
it is very finely divided into the required 
widths by the nail of the little finger or 
thumb. A bunch of straw is bound in the 
middle and placed on the center of a wooden 
mold, the straws arranged radially and 
equally distant from each other in pairs. 
The plaiting begins at the apex of the 
crown and continues around and around 
until the hat is finished, care being taken 
that no straws are added while the crown 
is being made. Others are added, how- 
ever, in forming the brim and border. 

“On the degree of nicety with which the 
straws are lengthened depends the beauty 
and durability of the hat. Should a strand 
be broken it can be replaced and so plaited 
as not to be noticed. The finishing touches 
are put on by trimming the brim, edging 
border, and neatly fastening all projecting 
ends of the straws so as to be invisible. The 
hat is washed in clean cold water, coated 
with a thin solution of gum and polished 
with dry sulphur. 

“The necessary qualities of a fine hat 
are durability, strength, elasticity, imper- 
meability and the quality of being easily 
washed when soiled. The hats may be rolled 
up without injury and will last for many 
years, but a broken straw in the crown 
diminishes the value by one half. Three to 
six months, in which the maker works four 
or five hours each day, are required to com- 
plete the best hats; but children will make 
two of the cheapest grade hats from un- 
dressed straw in a day. Qualifications such 
as patience, good eyesight and the skill ac- 
quired by years of experience are neces- 
sary to produce the very best grade of hats. 

“The finest hats ever made were the 
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work of a native Ecuadorian named Palma, 
and were purchased for $200 each and pre- 
sented to Emperor Napoleon III, and Mar- 
shall MacMahon. 

“During 1913 hats to the value of $1,- 
127,508 were exported, principally to the 
United States, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium and to a lesser extent to the Antilles, 
Mexico, Central America, and other coun- 
tries of Latin America. They are prepared 
for shipment packed in bales, bags, cloth or 
hides. 

“ Another kind of hat, made from a spe- 
cies of grass, and called ‘sombrero junco,’ 
is used here, and about $1,000 worth an- 
nually exported. They cannot be compared 
in any way with those made from toquilla 
straw. 

“The toquilla straw hats are sold at 
prices varying from a few cents to $100 and 
more each. The wholesale prices of the 
cheaper grades from Cuenca are $8.75 to 
$12 per dozen, the best from $12 to $15 
each. The cheapest grades from Manavi 
sell wholesale at $1.45 to $24.50 per dozen, 
the finer grades bringing $4.50 to $20 each, 
and the finest $25 to $100 each, or even 
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more.”—Southern School Journal. 
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THE DEAD DOG’S PLACE. 








BY CHARLES GRANT MILLER. 





HE shepherd of a Cleveland, Ohio, park 
whose dog has died says it is no small 
matter to buy a new one. Any one who 
has ever tried to buy a dog to take the place 
of one that has endeared itself will know 
how true this is. A good dog is consider- 
ably more than a piece of merchandise. 

Bones and flesh and blood and hair can 
be bought, and, maybe, you think that these, 
in their right proportions and places, and 
animated, make a dog. But they don’t. 
Any man who knows dogs knows that it 
takes far more than these to make one. 
You can’t buy devotion, can you? You 
can find men without devotion, without 
gratitude, without fidelity, but you can 
never find a dog without these qualities, for 
without devotion you haven’t got a dog. 

A dog will die for a master even though 
he starve and beat him, while man—divine 
man himself—has been known to sneak 
away from a friend in trouble, disavowing 
all obligations. 

The dog is always genuine, always frank 
and honest and faithful. He shows more 
Sincerity in one wag of his tail than some 
men do in a whole lifetime. Speechless, he 
can express more love than a man can, and 
he never expresses it falsely. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
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Men can clasp hands and pledge foyalty. 
The dog can’t. He doesn’t need to. His 
pledge of loyalty is in his every act and in- 
stinct. He has no other pledge to give, and 
he knows no other loyalty. 

The dog can’t laugh, yet he can radiate 
more joy than a man can. He has the 
manner of a true optimist. He can see 
good in a man when other men can’t. He 
can find love for the lowest and meanest, 
and his love survives kicks, curses, deser- 
tion—everything. 

The dog grows into the life of the man 
he loves, and becomes a part of him— 
very often the best part. Properly trained, 
he unerringly performs parts of his mas- 
ter’s work, and more—he does work that 
oy a dog has intellect and faithfulness 
to do. 

And when a man has lost this part of him- 
self can he go and buy it again? Not 
much. Gold is all-powerful among men, but 
it-will not buy a good dog. It will buy 
friends, as friends go, by the scores, and 
hundreds; it will buy human loyalty, as 
human loyalty ordinarily goes; but it will 
not buy a dog that can fill the place of the 
faithful one that has died. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A= the many special articles called 

forth in the press by the “ Be Kind to 
Animals” Week one of the best we have 
seen was this, by C. S. Stanworth, in the 
Virginian Pilot, Norfolk: 

Every kind-hearted person feels a sense 
of reproach when he notes the alarm his 
presence excites in birds and wild animals. 
Even the dog and cat are chary in giving 
him their trust, in allowing him to touch 
them for the first time. 

Mankind divides the animal kingdom into 
two classes: one he calls human, which is 
guided by reason; the other he calls brutes, 
guided by instinct. If a person is kind to a 
lower animal, people say he is humane. If 
he is cruel, he is spoken of as a brute or 
beast. But we look in vain among the 
creatures below us for evidences of unkind- 
ness, inhumanity. Unless it is to satisfy 
hunger, we see no animal mistreat another, 
and when hunger is appeased the carnivor- 
ous animals do not continue killing. Wild 
birds, the most timid of animals, mingle 
freely with other birds and animals, and are 
not molested, except it be by a dog or a cat, 
the two animals man has made home com- 
panions of. 

But let a man, woman or child appear and 
instantly the alarm is given. And that this 
is not due to the unfamiliar appearance of 
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the two-legged animal is shown by the ac- 
tion of birds on an island when first visited 
by humans. The birds are as fearless and 
friendly as we see them when with their 
fellow inhuman animals. 

It is well that the dumb animals do not 
reason, for if they knew the meaning we 
attach to humane and to brutish, the animal 
world would be swept with laughter, and 
man would never laugh again without be- 
ing reminded of the deserved derision of 
the lower animals. And man is guided by 
reason. 

Slowly, man’s proper relation to the lower 
animals is being realized, and our human 
laws preventing cruelty to animals are suf- 
ficient evidence that men have used wisely 
their reason and embodied such: laws. 

If man would but realize his responsibil- 
ity for the distrust of him shown by the 
animal world, if he would strive by acts 
of kindness to win back the love and trust 
of wild animals, this world would radiate 
happiness, for when man ceases to be cruel 
to the lower animals, cruelty, strife and 
struggle among men will cease.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 





IT BROUGHT TEARS. 





YOUNG Chicago matron tells the fol- 
lowing characteristic story about 
Joseph Jefferson: “ Several years ago, when 
Mr. Jefferson was preparing his autobiog- 
raphy, he was obliged to do a great deal 
of the work while on his tour. A publish- 
ing house with which I was connected at 
one time recommended me to him as an 
amanuensis, who had had considerable ex- 
perience in the preparation of manuscript 
for publication, and I joined the actor in 
St. Louis. 

“Mr. Jefferson would spend several 
hours every night after the play in making 
notes of what he wanted to say. The next 
afternoon he would dictate to me. Usually 
he would bring in a great collection of 
memoranda jotted down on envelopes and 
scraps of paper, and sometimes he would 
appear with a newspaper whose margins 
would be literally covered with queer fig- 
ures and hen-tracks. Walking up and down 
the floor, he would dictate to me slowly in 
that cracked Rip Van Winkle voice of his, 
and I could follow him easily on the type- 
writer. 

“One day, when we met as usual for 
work, he seemed to have prepared more 
elaborate notes than usual, and instead of 
walking about the room he sat down, quite 
a distance away from me, and began to 
dictate the chapter treating of his closing 
Australian experiences. There was a pa- 
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thetic quiver in his voice as he spoke of 
the many happy days he had spent in that 
far-away land among comparative strangers, 
and added that he hoped his book would 
come to them as a sort of hand-clasp be- 
tween friends who would never meet again 
in this life. 

“Tt was very affecting. My eyes grew 
misty, and I had to stop writing. Suddenly 
I felt a kindly hand on my head, and Mr. 
Jefferson’s voice said: ‘That’s what I 
wanted. Cry all you want to, my girl. I 
cried myself last night when I wrote that, 
but I was afraid no one else would. I 


9,99 


guess it will do.’” . 


~s 
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WORKING FOR THE BIRDS. 








I HAVE noticed that the work of provid- 

ing for the needs of wild birds has a 
wonderfully good effect upon the people en- 
gaged in it,” writes Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes in his fascinating book, “ Wild Bird 
Guests.” “In the first place it awakens or 
stimulates an interest in an important and 
fascinating subject, and provides for the 
mental and physical activities an outlet 
which can lead only to good. Through it 
the coming generation will get practical 
experience in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, and thus by taking part in a 
great national movement they will at an 
early age begin to feel the joy of being 
useful. Most work of a public nature is 
impractical for children, but here is a 
work in which young people can be almost 
as useful as older ones and at the same 
time provide for themselves one of the 
sweetest and most satisfying hobbies known 
to man. Work for the birds tends to 
thoughtfulness and consideration; inasmuch 
as it is inspired by the work the birds do 
for us, it encourages appreciation and grati- 
tude, and a sense of justice and fair play; 
as it brings to the worker a sense of the 
helplessness of his feathered friends at cer- 
tain times, it begets feelings of humanity, 
kindness, sympathy, and compassion, and 
stimulates warmth of heart; and if some 
personal sacrifice is required in order to do 
this work, the worker gets practice in un- 
selfishness. And it is the opinion of the 
author that if children once learn these 
things, they will have a very fair start to- 
wards good citizenship, if they are not 
taught anything else.” 

“ Some years ago,” says James Buckland, 
“the agriculturists of Hungary, moved to 
the insane step by ignorance and prejudice, 
succeeded in getting the sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) doomed to destruction. Within 
five years the country was overrun with 
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insects, and these same men were crying 
frantically for the bird to be given back to 
them, lest they should perish. The sparrow 
was brought back, and, driving out the 
hordes of devastating insects, proved the 
salvation of the country.” 

Scientists have determined by careful 
computation, study and investigation that 
the farmers and fruit growers over this 
country are losing over $1,000,000,000 a 
year by reason of the reckless and senseless 
destruction of birds during the past thirty 
years, says Colonel G. O. Shields. 

The cotton growers of the South are suf- 
fering a loss of $100,000,000 a year by rea- 
son of the ravages of the boll weevil, an 
insect that bores into the cotton stalk and 
kills it. Why? Because the quails, prairie 
chickens, meadow larks and other birds, 


which were formerly there in millions, have | 


been swept away by thoughtless, reckless 
men and boys. 

The grain growers are losing over $100,- 
000,000 a year on account of the work of 
the chinch bug. They are losing another 


$200,000,000 a year on account of the work | 


of the Hessian fly. Both of these are very | from the City of Destruction; the long line 


mall insects, almost microscopic in size. | r t 
ag ee P | the Interpreter’s house and all its fair 


It takes 24,000 chinch bugs to weigh an 
ounce, and nearly 50,000 Hessian flies to 
weigh an ounce. 

Scientific men announce that there is no 
way on earth by which these insects can 
be destroyed except for the people to stop 
the killing of birds, absolutely and at all 
times, and let them come back and take care 
of the insects. 





<- 


BUNYAN’S “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 





THOMAS BABBINGTON MACAULEY. 
HE characteristic peculiarity of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” is, that it is 
the only work of its kind which possesses 
a strong human interest. 


only amuse the fancy. The allegory of 


BUNYAN’S “ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 





Other allegories . 





Bunyan has been read by many thousands | 
with tears. There are some good allegories | 
in Johnson’s works, and some of still higher | 


merit in Addison’s. In these performances, 
there is. perhaps, as much wit and ingenu- 
ity as in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
the pleasure which is produced by the vi- 


or the contest between Rest and Labor, is 


But | 
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miration from the most fastidious critics, 
is loved by those who are too simple to ad- 
mire it. Doctor Johnson, all whose studies 
were desultory, and who hated, as he said, 
to read books through, made an exception 
in favor of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” That 
work, he said, was one of the two or three 
works which he wished longer. In the 
wildest parts of Scotland, the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is the delight of the peasantry. 
In every nursery, the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” is a greater favorite than Jack 
the Giant-Killer. Every reader knows the 
straight and narrow path, as well as he 
knows a road in which he has gone back- 
ward and forward a hundred times. This 
is the highest miracle of genius, that things 
which are not, should be as though th 
were; that the imaginations of one mind, 
should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle, Bunyan, the 
tinker, has wrought. 

There is no ascent, no declivity, no rest- 
ing-place, no turnstile, with which we are 
not perfectly acquainted. The wicket-gate 
and the desolate swamp which separates it 


of road, as straight as a rule can make it; 


shows; all the stages of the journey, all the 
forms which cross or overtake the pilgrims, 
giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favored ones and 
shining ones; the tall, comely, swarthy 
Madam Bubble, with her great purse by her 
side, and her fingers playing with the 
money; the black man in the bright ves- 
ture; Mr. Worldly Wiseman and My Lord 
Hategood, Mr. Talkative and Mrs. Tim- 
orus; all are actually existing beings to us. 
We follow the travelers through their al- 
legorical progress, with interest not inferior 
to that with which we follow Elizabeth 
from Siberia to Moscow, or Jeanie Deans 
from Edinburgh to London. 

Bunyan is almost the only writer that 
ever gave to the abstract, the interest of 
the concrete. In the works of many cele- 
brated authors, men are mere personifica- 
tions. We have not an Othello, but jeal- 
ousy ; not an Iago, but perfidy; not a Brutus, 
but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on 
the contrary, was so imaginative, that per- 
sonifications, when he dealt with them, be- 
came men. A dialogue between two quali- 


' ties, in his dream, has more dramatic effect 
sion of Mirza, or the vision of Theodore, 


exactly similar to the pleasure which we | 


derive from one of Cowley’s odes, or from 
a canto of Hudibras. It is a pleasure which 
belongs wholly to the understanding, and in 
which the feelings have no part whatever. 

It is not so with the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
That wonderful book, while it obtains ad- 


than a dialogue between two human beings 
in most plays. 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every 
reader, and invaluable as a study to every 
person who wishes to obtain a wide com- 
mand over the English language. The 
vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common 
people. There is not an expression, if we 
except a few technical terms of theology, 
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which would puzzle the rudest peasant. 
We have observed several pages which 
do not contain a single word of more than 
two syllables. Yet no writer has said more 
exactly what he meant to say. For mag- 
nificence, for pathos, for vehement exhor- 
tation, for subtle disquisition, for every 
purpose of the poet, the orator, and the 
divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of 
plain working men, was perfectly sufficient. 
There is no book in our literature, on which 
we would so readily stake the fame of the 
old, unpolluted English language; no book 
which shows so well, how rich that lan- 
guage is, in its own proper wealth, and how 
little it has been improved by all that it has 
borrowed. 

Cowper said, fifty or sixty years ago, 
that he dared not name John Bunyan in 
his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. We 
live in better times; and we are not afraid 
to say that, though there were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only 
two great creative minds. One of these pro- 
duced the “ Paradise Lost,” the other the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


a 
te 





JULY 23, 1914. 





Bye years ago to-day Austria sent to 
Servia an ultimatum containing ten 
demands, of which Servia granted all but 
one. Because she would not grant that one, 
towns are being razed by artillery fire in 
northern France, German conquerors are 
putting down food riots in Belgium, every 
child in Poland under the age of 7 is dead 
or dying of starvation, villages are blazing 
in Persia, the Turks are massacring Ar- 
menians, black men are shooting each other 
under white command in Africa, homes are 
in mourning in Canada and New Zealand, 
men have died in China, and thatched huts 
have been shelled on the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Austria demanded of Servia that she sup- 
press all newspapers in her domain which 
attacked Austria; that she dissolve a society 
antagonistic to that Empire; that she re- 
move anti-Austrian teachers from her 
schools; that she allow Austrian officers to 
“ collaborate” on her soil in these proceed- 
ings against her subjects; that she and these 
collaborators prosecute accessories to the 
Serajevo plot; that she arrest Major Tan- 
koisch and Milan Ciganovitch; that she 
dismiss and punish officials who allowed 
the Serajevo assassins to cross the fron- 
tier; that she furnish explanations of inter- 
views unfavorable to Austria given by Ser- 
vian officials; that she remove all army 
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officers whose names might be given to her 
for that purpose by Austria, and that she 
inform Austria “ without delay” that these 
measures had been taken. 

A larger nation than Servia might not 
have been ordered to give up her sov- 
ereignty to Austria by letting Austria cen- 
sor her press, purge her schools, emascu- 
late her army, and hand over her adminis- 
tration and her Courts to Austrian officials. 
Servia was small, and yielded every point 
but one. She would not agree to permit 
Austrian agents to act as prosecutors or 
judges of her citizens, “as it would be a 
violation,” she said, “of the Constitution 
and of the law of criminal procedure.” 
Even this, however, she offered to submit 
to The Hague or to the Powers. 

To-day, two years later, the gentlemen 
in Vienna who drew up that ultimatum 
might find it worth looking over. They 
have accomplished by a bloody war most of 
the things which Servia consented to do 
at their demand without war. The anti- 
Austrian newspapers in Servia are sup- 
pressed, which is a great thing and must 
make the Austrian bosom swell with pride; 
and Russian armies are at the gates of Hun- 
gary. The society called the Narodna Od- 
brana is probably out of existence; and 
there are food riots in Austria. Austrian 
officials not only “collaborate” in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Servia, but direct 
it altogether; and countless Austrians are 
dead, and the Austrian Empire is on the 
verge of wreck.—N. Y. Times. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD. 








BY JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 





O N one of my excursions, riding through 

the blue-gum forest, in Australia,— 
says this delightful actor in his Autobiog- 
raphy,—I had galloped about twenty miles 
from the home station; dismounting from 
the horse, I sat down to rest and take a 
lunch. A large flock of cockatoos, those 
beautiful white parrots with yellow crests, 
came circling around and lighted in the trees 
ovrhead. I was watching the curious ma- 
noeuvers of these birds as they were chatter- 
ing and hopping about among the limbs, 
when they stopped suddenly as if alarmed. 
Something was evidently approaching of 
which they were in rans They set up an 
awful scream, and with a tremendous flutter 
spread their white wings and sailed away. 
Just at this moment a large black collie dog 
came bounding out of the bushes and sud- 
denly stopped in front of me. For a mo- 
ment I was startled. The dog paused and 
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eyed me keenly, then coming slowly up 
walked round me, and at last approached 
and licked my hand, which I had held out 
to him. In a moment more he bounded 
away, leaving me astonished at his strange 
conduct. I had never seen a dog act in so 
singular a manner, and was wondering what 
it could mean, when a sharp, joyful bark 
warned me that he was returning; and, 
sure enough, he had come back wagging 
his tail and followed by a tall, gaunt figure 
of a man thinly clad, barefooted, and with 
a wide-brimmed, frayed straw hat on his 
head. He was about fifty years of age, and 
as he removed his hat and made me a well- 
mannered, dignified bow, I could see that, 
though he was undoubtedly a shepherd, he 
had once been a gentleman who had seen 
better days. As he stood bareheaded before 
me the wind blew his long, thin, sandy hair 
about his brow, and he regarded me with a 
strange, far-off look in his eyes, as if I had 
been miles away. I met several shepherds 
after this, and noticed that same strained 
expresson. They live so much alone, some- 
times being three and four months without 
seeing a human being, that they form this 
habit by looking over the plains, hoping 
that they may catch sight of some one to 
relieve the awful monotony of their lonely 
lives. 

“Thank God! God bless you, sir! I 
hope you are quite well,” he said. There 
was not much expression in the man’s face. 
I almost fancied that he looked like a sheep, 
but there was enough to prove that he was 
glad to see me; and would have been to see 
any one else, for the matter of that. “ Sit 
down, my friend, and have some lunch with 
me,” said I. “Thank you, I will” said he. 
“Well, Jack, you are right, quite right; 
you always are, old boy.” This was said 
to the dog, who never once took his eye 
off his master, but stood in front of him 
wagging his affectionate tail, that expressed 
as much love for the poor, tattered, wasted 
shepherd as it could have done had he been 
an emperor in purple robes. “ Yes, always 
right and true, eh, old boy?” The dog an- 
swered by licking the shepherd’s hand and 
rubbing his head against his master’s legs. 

“T knew you were here,” said he. “ You 
knew I was here? How could you tell that? 
What do you mean?” “Oh, when I say 
that I mean that I knew it was a friend, or 
at least not an enemy; and Jack knew, if 
I didn’t. About an hour ago, the dog be- 
gan to get uneasy. He ran about sniffing 
the air and giving little short barks; then 
all of a sudden he broke away and left me. 
I thought he was on the lookout for some- 
thing strange, so I just sat down among the 
sheep and waited for him. Presently he 
came back quite pleased at what he had 





discovered; then he gave some more of 
those little short barks and ran off towards 
you and back again; then wagged his tail 
impatiently. He could not have spoken 
plainer if he had been a Christian. The 
loving beast knows the lonely life I lead, 
and how I yearn sometimes for a human 
face to look at. That’s why he went on so 
—God bless him! It'll be a shame for us 
to live in the other world if Jack don’t go 
there. Look at him now; can’t vou see in 
his face that he knows that I have been 
talking about him?—and every word I’ve 
said, for the matter of that, I believe.” 
And sure enough, the look in the dog’s 
face was almost human. 

The man now sat down quietly beside me, 
and ate sparingly and rather mechanically 
of the lunch, always sharing his morsel 
with Jack. I took out a flask of whisky, 
and, pouring out some of it into a cup, 
offered my guest a drink. His eyes beamed 
with a longing look as he saw the liquor, 
and, turning on me a strange, frightened 
look, said: “ No, none of that for me. Put 
it away, please; I don’t like the sight of it.” 
It now dawned upon me that my friend 
was a reformed drunkard, who had come 
out to this lonely part of the world to 
avoid temptation. I had heard that there 
were many such in Australia, and that the 
shepherd’s life was chosen as being the 
most isolated one that could be found. I 
rose to take my departure, when he put his 
hand gently on my arm, and with an ap- 
pealing look said: “ You won’t go back to- 
night, will you? It’s too late. I wish you’d 
stay in my hut tonight, it’s so long since 
I’ve seen a human face—over three months 
now. A man only comes once in a great 
while to bring provisions, and that’s all we 
see of humanity from one year’s end to an- 
other. Do stay to-night, won’t you?” “I’d 
like to oblige you,” I replied, “ but they'll 
be uneasy about me at the home station. 
I must be twenty miles from there now, 
and it will be long after dark before I get 
back, even at a smart gallop.” “ But are 
you sure you know the way?—you might 
get lost,” said he. “Oh, no; I’ve only to 
keep on the banks of the Murray and I’m 
all right.” 

The poor fellow hung his head, lookin 
the picture of despair. “ Well,” said I, “T’ 
stay.” He brightened up at this. “ How- 
far is your hut from here?” I asked. “ Not 
a mile, I assure you.” So he started off at 
a good pace, fearing I might change m 
mind, I suppose. The dog bounded ahea 
barking away, and I followed on horseback. 
We soon came upon his charge—a large 
flock of sheep. As they heard the dog’s 
bark the stupid creatures pricked up their 
ears and looked surprised, just as if they 
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had never heard it before; then they took 
to their heels and galloped off, with the dog 
in full pursuit, running first in front, then 
at the side, as some stray wether showed a 
disposition to rebel, then circling round and 
round till he got the fold just where he 
wanted them. He now went in and out 
among the sheep as though giving orders 
that they were to put up for the night. 
They seemed quite to understand him, so 
they quietly lay down in little family 
groups. By this time we had reached the 
hut, and the dog came up wagging his tail, 
as much as to say, “It’s all right; there’s 
not one of them missing.” The hut was 
built of mud, sticks and straw, with the 
hard earth for a floor. I hobbled my horse 
so that he might browse about in safety, 
the shepherd prepared a cup of tea,—the 
usual beverage of the bush,—and the dog, 
not a whit tired, stood bolt upright over- 
looking his distant charge with the air of 
a general reviewing his army 

The sun had gone down behind the low 
horizon with the same effect that it does 
at sea, and as we sat outside upon a couple 
of rude blocks of wood, drinking our re- 
freshing tea, the moon rose up, shedding its 
soft light over this mysterious scene; there 
was no sound but the distant tinkle of a 
sheep-bell and the crackling of the little fire 
that was boiling the tea. The smoke went 
straight and silently up into the still air; 
the loneliness was bad enough with two 
men—what must it have been with one! 

I felt there was something more in my 
profound acquaintance than I had yet 
learned, so I began to draw him out. It 
is curious that a man being alone among 
dumb creatures loses after a time some- 
thing of his human expression and acquires 
that of his dumb companions, and that a 
dog under the same circumstances retains 
his individuality. Here was a man who, to 
judge from his manner and speech, must 
have been tenderly reared and highly edu- 
cated, and one too who had practiced the 
busy calling of the law; yet in a few years 
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| sometimes. 


of isolation the bright mind had become | 


faded, and’ the human look of the face 
changed almost to the blank expression of 
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I questioned the shepherd about his past 
life. It seems he had been educated at 
Eton; then became a fast youth in London, 
where he studied for the law, and in a 
short time rose to be a successful barrister, 
He had married early, and had one child, 
a daughter, born to him. After two years 
of wedded life he lost his wife and child. 
Despairingly he took to drink, and, being 
weak and desperate, went downhill and 
lost his position; that once lost in London 
is seldom regained. Not so in America. 
Here, when a man falls, if he has the 
strength to brace up again he goes to the 
West, and rubbing up against a new society 
absorbs fresh magnetism and recuperates 
at once: but London is compact; the Eng- 
lishman hates to leave his home; his fail- 
ings are known, and if he remains they are 
flung in his face. There is no escape for 
him; and, as his friends shun him, he falls 
deeper into disgrace. This was the trouble 
that had beset the shepherd, who, having a 
sensitive and perhaps weak mind, succumbed 


| to the pressure that surrounded him. And 


so after a time, with a broken spirit, he 
left England and came to the colonies. He 
practiced law in Melbourne for some time 
successfully, but the old habit came back 
upon him, and, as he could not resist temp- 
tation, he buried himself on this station. 
This was the tale he told me, and there 
could be no doubt of its truth. After he 
had finished he turned his strange, far-off 
look on me again, and said, “ Are you 
superstitious ? ” 

“ Well, I think I am, a little. Most people 
are, if they would own it,” said I. “I didn’t 
he said with a sigh; “ but since 
I’ve lived here I seem_to have become so, 
and it’s all Jack’s fault.” The dog not 
looking up, beat his tail on the ground 
gently, as if to say, “ Yes, blame it all on 
me; it’s all my fault.” 

“T have never seen anything ghostly or 
mysterious myself, but I think Jack does 
When we’re alone—and God 
knows that’s often enough—he’ll start up 
and look around slowly as if his eyes were 
foll-wing something in the hut; at these 


_ times he will give a low, strange kind of 


a sheep, while a dog under the same cir- | 
cumstances had retained his perfect indi- | 


viduality. 
monds. 

telligence, faithfulness, and affection. 
would lie with his head between his paws, 
and his sharp nose flat on the ground, 


Jack’s eyes sparkled like dia- | 
His character was marked by | 
eS | 


| word his master said. 


turning up the whites of his eyes to watch | 
' called to mind the strange look I used to 


us as we talked. Now and again he would 
heave a deep sigh of satisfaction, as much 
as to say, “ The old man is all right to- 
night; he’s got some one that can talk to 
him.” 


moan, and, putting his tail between his 
legs, seem to be frightened, peering up into 
my face with an inquiring stare, as if he 
said, ‘Don’t you see it, too?’” The dog 
during this recital kept slowly beating time 
with his tail, as if he were endorsing every 
“ After noticing 
this with the dog,” said the shepherd, “I 


see in the beautiful face of my baby when 
she was only six months old. The little 
thing would sometimes stare‘ at vacancy. 
and then smile sweetly and turn its head 
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around as if it were following something 


—just as that dog does. What’s your 
opinion of this sort of thing? Do you 
think the spirits of those we loved in life 
can return and stand beside us?” 

I told him that his question was a diffi- 
cult one to answer; that different people 
held different opinions on these mysterious 
matters, and the chances were that nobody 
had hit it quite right yet. “ Well,” said he, 
“if they can come, I know who it is that 
the dog sees when we’re alone.” 

It was now getting late, and the shepherd 
insisted on my taking his couch, an old can- 
vas cot with a plain gray blanket spread 
upon it; so, as I was quite tired, I accepted 
the offer, and lay down for a night’s rest. 
My companion stretched his tall figure on 
the grass outside. The dry climate of Aus- 
tralia admits of this; there is no danger in 
sleeping on the ground; the chances are 
there would not be a drop of dew during the 
night, and that the grass in the morning 
would be as dry as hay. Jack lay down be- 
tween us, and seemed, by one or two satis- 
factory sighs that escaped him, to be quite 
happy. . 

I was awake for some time, and happen- 
ing to look towards my new acquaintance, 
found that he was lying upon his back with 
the moon shining full upon his pale face. I 
had heard that it was dangerous in this 
climate to sleep in the moonlight. People 
have been known to go mad, or to have 
been struck with paralysis, for committing 
this indiscretion. I called to him to move 
into the shadow, but he did not heed me; so, 
thinking he had dozed off, I let him alone. 

The strangeness of the scene, together 
with the strong tea, seemed to banish sleep 
from me, and I must have been there an 
hour with my eyes closed, but quite awake, 
when presently I heard something stirring, 
and, opening my eyes, saw the shepherd sit- 
ting up in the doorway with his head resting 
in his hands. After a time he arose and 
went out into the night air. He seemed 
uneasy, and began restlessly to pace up and 
down in front of the hut. The dog re- 
mained still, but I felt that he was awake 
and watching his master, as he walked nerv- 
ously backward and forward in the moon- 
light. Presently the shepherd stopped in 
front of the hut, and came, with a hesitat- 
ing and irresolute step, towards the door. 
He entered slowly, and, stooping down upon 
his hands and knees, crawled stealthily to 
the chair on which my coat was hanging; 
he put his hand in the breast pocket and 
drew forth the flask of liquor. And now 
he seemed bewildered, as if some strange 
emotion had seized upon him, and then fell 
upon his knees as if in prayer. Suddenly he 
seemed to rouse himself, and, instead of 
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drinking the liquor, placed the flask un- 
touched back in the pocket of the coat; then 
stretching himself on the floor, with an ap- 
parent air of comfort and satisfaction, went 
off to sleep. The whole proceeding so 
haunted me that it was broad daylight be- 
fore I closed my eyes. When I awoke, the 
sun was high in the heavens. It must have 
been midday. My host had prepared break- 
fast—some bread freshly baked, tea, and 
salt beef. He seemed quite calm, and had 
lost the nervous, wearied look that was no- 
ticeable the evening before. After our meal, 
he spoke freely of the night’s proceedings 
to me. I told him I had seen all that had 
taken place. “I thought perhaps it might 
be so,” said he. “The old craving came 
upon me again, so strong too, but if ever I 
prayed for strength it was then. Well,, at 
that moment there was a hand laid on my 
head; a calmness came over me that I had 
not felt for years; and when I returned the 
flask to your pocket I knew then, as I know 
now, that another drop of liquor will never 
pass my lips; and, as God is my judge, I 
believe it was the angel hand of my dead 
wife that rested on my feverish head. It’s 
all over now, thank Heaven, and I can leave 
this lonely place and return to the world 
again with safety.” 

I started to ride for the home station; the 
shepherd walked some distance by the side 
of my horse, and at last we shook hands 
and parted. I looked back after a time, and 
in the distance saw his tall figure against 
the sky, waving his old straw hat to me, 
while the faithful dog by his side was look- 
ing up into his face and wagging that ex. 
pressive tail. 


—— 
ae 





PUBLIC DRINKING CUP. 





Sas great body of people of common 
sense and quiet good judgment agree 
with James Pollock, Park Commissioner of 
Philadelphia, who scorns the law which will 
banish the publish drinking cup from Fair- 
mount Park. As one of the overseers of 
the city’s great breathing space, he declares 
that he will comply with the law. But he 
voices his contempt of modern sanitary 
measures in unmistakable language. “ The 
people are going crazy on the subject of 
the individual drinking cup,” he says. “ The 
question has been given so much publicity 
that laws are enacted that make the drink- 
ing of water in public places, trains and 
vessels a nuisance. Some persons want 
individual drinking cups for horses for 
fear of spreading disease. Conditions have 
become such that it is hardly possible to 
get a drink of water when one is away 
from home, unless a drinking cup is hang- 
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ing to your belt. The time will come when 
the law will require a cup dangling from 
the necks of dogs. Of course, if the law 
requires the commission to do away with 
the cups in Fairmount Park the commis- 
sioners will comply with it. But I think it 
is absurd. Look at me. I am 70 years old 
and have never contracted any disease by 
drinking from a public drinking cup. 

the latest theory is any criterion, I would 
have been dead when a small boy. Many 
a time I scooped water up in my hat and 
drank it in the Park and woods. I have 
have swallowed many a tadpole, yet I am 
still here on the old earth. I'll bet that 
E. T. Stotesbury, the president of the Park 
Commission, drank from a public cup many 
a time when he was a boy, and I don’t see 
anything wrong with his state of health, 
For the life of me, I cannot understand 
what is getting into the people of this age. 
Everything we did years ago seems in- 
Sanitary and dangerous. Just look at the 
way the national guardsmen grumbled, 
when they went away, about their railroad 
comfort. Fifty years ago the soldiers trav- 
eled in box cars and thought nothing of it. 
It’s all a big humbug. The question of 
removing the old-fashioned tin cup from 
the Park may soon be considered at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Superintendence 
of the Park, of which I am a member. 
What action will be taken I do not know, 
but the members will comply with the law. 
The next regular meeting of the Park Com- 
missioners will not be held until September, 
and whatever action is taken by our com- 
mittee will be reported then.” 

Mr. Pollock also inveighed against the 
measure on the score it would force chil- 
dren to drink from the Park springs and 
brooks, and consequently tend to endanger 
their lives. 





PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS ENDOWED 
BY MR. FRICK. 


FOR SIX YEARS THE COMMISSION HAS BEEN 
CARRYING OUT IDEAS OF DONOR. 








T a recent banquet Judge Joseph Buf- 
fington, of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, announced that Henry 
Clay Frick had made permanent an ex- 
perimental endowment to the public schools 
of this city. His address outlined what has 
been accomplished with the fund and what 
is being planned for the future. He said: 
“It was, I think, Dr. Samuel Johnston 
who, in his bluff way, said: ‘If you have a 
real secret to keep and you confide it to 
another person you credit that other with 
a strength of irc you do not your- 
self possess.’ Actuated by that principle, 
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and following the positive wish of the donor, 
those who have administered the educa- 
tional fund of $250,000 for the benefit of 
the public schools of Pittsburgh for the 
last few years have, during that time, kept 
the secret of the donor’s personality. The 
desire of the donor to now make the fund 
permanent has necessitated a disclosure of 
his identity, and at a recent conference 
with him, at which he made the fund of 
$250,000 permanent and added an annual 
income of $12,500 for a term of five years, 
the donor has, at our urgent request, per- 
mitted us to lift the veil of modest retire- 
ment which has hitherto characterized this 
splendid anonymous gift. 

“In pursuance therefore of the permis- 
sion kindly vouchsafed to the commission 
by the donor, I have the honor to announce 
tonight that this great gift for the en- 
dowment of the public schools of this great 
city six years ago and now doubled was 
given by the man who during this last year 
came forward to recoup the lost savings of 
the school children of Pittsburgh. In nam- 
ine Henry Clay Frick I give a name al- 
ready associated with schools and school 
children of Pittsburgh, and as the naming 
of this fund was left to the discretion of 
this commission, that body directs me to 
say that it shall be known as the Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission of the City 
of Pittsburgh. 

Judge Buffington told of the commission 
in charge of the fund and further said: 

“In starting out on this new field this 
commission sought the views of the best 
educators all over the country, but after 
they had been heard from the commission 
finally, as in most cases of responsibility, 
had to evolve its own plan. In substance 
that plan was to create, stimulate and de- 
velop the ambition, field and vision of the 
two thousand teachers who were molding 
the 80,000 school children of the city. 

“They determined that in the public 
school the individual teacher was in the 
final analysis the power behind the gun and 
if that teacher could be led from the sphere 
of mere humdrum routine into an atmos- 
phere of progressive self-improvement the 
child, the schools and the community would 
be the beneficiaries. With that specific end 
in view—the energizing, vitalizing and in- 
spiring of the individual teacher—the com- 
mission turned to the summer schools of 
pedagogy which were then being estab- 
lished in the different parts of the country. 

“These schools were beginning to draw 
to their sessions the most ambitious and 
progressive of teachers, and the commission 
determined as an experiment to select about 
70 Pittsburgh teachers and send them to 
these schools, with the distinct idea of 
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coupling vocational and vacational work, 
and enabling these teachers to bring back 
to Pittsburgh the best ideas they could from 
the best teachers from other American cities 
who attended these summer schools. It will 
thus be seen that the basic feature of the 
commission was teaching the child by teach- 
ing the teacher, and in doing that to get the 
best ideas of the best of the school work of 
other cities and bring that best to the 
schools of Pittsburgh. 

“You will be interested to know how we 
chose those first 70 teachers. We sent out 
some 2000 letters to the teachers of this city 
informing them that we had this fund for 
the benefit of the public schools and asking 
their views and help in guiding us in its 
administration. As an evidence of the then 
lethargic interest of the schoolteaching 
force of the city I may say that we re- 
ceived about 70 replies. To-day we would 
have 2000. Some were mere acknowledg- 
ments, some suggestions of pensions and all 
sorts of plans, but whether god or bad, we 
‘made each letter an evidence of interest on 
the part of the teacher, and so it came 
about that those 70 replying writers were 
the pioneers who were selected and sent to 
attend the summer schools of pedagogy. 

“At this distance of time I can safely 
recall the indignant inquiries from those 
who were not chosen as to why they had 
not been chosen. But the indignation thus 
vented very signally showed that that 
which the commission had intended to do 
had been highly successful. It had made 
the remaining 1930 of the schoolteachers 
begin to sit up and take notice. 

“ By the time three years had passed the 
teachers grasped the idea of the need of 
mobilizing the forces and powers which had 
been called into being by their summer 
studies, and the result was the formation 
of the Phoebe Brashear Club, a tribute to 
the memory of the good woman who had 
made so much of the life work of the ad- 
ministrator of this fund possible. This 
great club has now grown into some 700 
members. It is the Tenth Legion of the 
educational forces of Pittsburgh. It is the 
dynamic force that inspires the whole teach- 
ing force of the city and reaches the home 
of every school child. That great club is 
divided into some 30 different divisions. 
It has reached out into the night schools 
for foreigners. It has put enthusiasm, sym- 
pathy and energy into our general night 
schools, where thousands of ambitious 
people who work by day study by night. 
It has reached out into settlement work. 

“One of these clubs has taken up the 
novel and far-reaching work of a sisterly 
meeting with the foreign-born women at a 
great manufacturing plant, and the result 
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of that work has been that that great plant 
has been led to build a community house 
for its employes. 

“It has co-operated with the juvenile 
court work. It has taken up the question 
of systematically mobilizing every school 
district in this great city into a center of 
Red Cross work. It has stimulated the 
work of making the schoolhouse the social 
centre of the community where lectures, 
music and other forms of instruction and 
amusement can be given to those who would 
otherwise not have it. This great body of 
teachers going from Pittsburgh every year 
into these schools of pedagogy over the 
United States has had a tremendous effect 
in building up and developing those schools. 

“The class of teachers sent during diff- 
erent years has been varied. We have 
taken the superintendents one year. An- 
other year we have largely sent teachers 
who were engaged in ‘ exceptional work,’ or 
the work for the exceptional child. Just a 
word regarding it. In every class of 50 
children will be found one or two who from 
some physical, mental or other infirmity 
hold back the work of the other children. 
Under the comprehensive system made pos- 
sible by the Pittsburgh central school com- 
mission these exceptional children are taken 
out of the class for the time being and gath- 
ered in classes of their own. It will be at 
once seen that the teaching of these chil- 
dren calls for an exceptional teacher and ex- 
ceptional work. It was the effort of this ~ 
commission to give, and it has given, the 
schools of this city the best trained set of 
teachers for exceptional children in the 
country. Through the special efforts of 
these exceptionally trained teachers the ex- 
ceptional child is in time restored to nor- 
mal conditions, and in many cases is able 
to take up the work again with the class 
from which the child was taken. 

“ As an instance of the progressive char- 
acter of the work of this fund which has 
come with experience, we may say that 
this year we have been led to add, at one 
of these home institutions, summer school 
classes here in Pittsburgh, which shall be 
attended by about 50 teachers, for the pur- 
pose of training school teachers in purely 
sociological work, a far-reaching and novel 
step in public school development. 

“ During these sessions these teachers will 
be housed in the vacated dormitories of 
the Technical School, and they will visit 
in a systematic and educational way, the 
different institutions in our midst which 
are engaged in sociological work, with a 
view of enabling them hereafter in their 
school work to reach intelligently, and after 
school hours to aid, children and their par- 
ents in many ways at their homes. 
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“No one can measure the great patriotic 
and self-sacrificing work that is being done 
by the school teachers at Pittsburgh in 
the homes of the foreign born. Hitherto 
we have left the foreign-born woman en- 
tirely alone, and the foreign-born man to 
the care of the saloonkeeper, the padrone 
and the demagogue. Through the foreign- 
born child and the educational, patriotic 
and womanly interest of these teachers in 
those foreign-born children, their mothers 
and their homes, this great body of teachers 
is proving a link which, while training the 
foreign-born child in the school, is helping 
in the home to make the foreign-born par- 
ents American men and women. With the 
school teacher as the hyphen between the 
American and the alien race, the school 
teacher and the little child are working out 
the question of the so-called hyphenated 
races, 

“ The ‘ Pittsburgh idea’ of school endow- 
ment is being studied by educators every- 
where. We are in constant receipt of in- 
quiries as to its workings. Other cities 
are looking for public-spirited men who 
will establish like funds. We are impor- 
tuned by those far-sighted men who are di- 
recting the schools of pedagogy to give 
them the benefit of our experience and the 
aid of counsel in developing their own 
schools. We feel confident that this great 
gift of Mr. Frick is going to appeal, as it 
becomes better known, to the hard-headed 
judgment of successful business men over 
the United States and lead them to the 
endowment of public schools in their own 
communities.” 
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DEATH OF LITTLE NELL., 








CHARLES DICKENS, 





GEE was dead. No sleep so beautiful and 

calm, so free from trace of pain, so 
fair to look upon. She seemed a creature 
fresh from the hand of God, and waiting 
for the breath of life; not one who had 
lived, and suffered death. Her couch was 
dressed with here and there some winter 
berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot 
she had been used to favor. ‘“ When I die, 
put near me something that has loved the 
light, and had the sky above it always.” 
Those were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, 
noble Nell was dead. Her little bird, a 
poor slight thing the pressure of a finger 
would have crushed, was stirring nimbly 
in its cage, and the strong heart of its 
child-mistress was mute and motionless for- 
ever! Where were the traces of her early 
cares, her sufferings, and fatigues? All 
gone. Sorrow was dead, indeed, in her; but 
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peace and perfect happiness were born, 
imaged, in her tranquil beauty and pro- 
found repose. 

And still her former self lay there, un- 
altered in this change. Yes! the old fire- 
side had smiled upon that same sweet face; 
it had passed, like a dream, through the 
haunts of misery and care; at the door of 
the poor schoolmaster on the summer even- 
ing, before the furnace-fire upon the cold 
wet night, at the still bedside of the dying 
boy, there had been the same mild and lovely 
look. So shall we know the angels, in 
their majesty, after death. 

The old man held one languid arm in 
his, and the small tight hand folded to his 
breast for warmth. It was the hand she 
had stretched out to him with her last smile; 
the hand that had led him on through all 
their wanderings. Ever and anon he 
pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to his 
breast again, murmuring that it was warmer 
now, and, as he said it, he looked in agony 
to those who stood around, as if imploring 
them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need 
of help. The ancient rooms she had seemed 
to fill with life, even while her own was 
waning fast, the garden she had tended, the 
eyes she had gladdened, the noiseless haunts 
of many a thoughtless hour, the paths she 
had trodden as it were, but yesterday, could 
know her no more. 

“Tt is not,” said the schoolmaster, as he 
bent down to kiss her on the cheek, and 
gave his tears free vent, “it is not in this 
world that Heaven’s justice ends. Think 
what it is, compared with the world to 
which her young spirit has winged its early 
flight, and say, if one deliberate wish, ex- 
pressed in solemn tones above this bed, 
could call her back to life, which of us 
would utter it?” 

She had been dead two days. They were 
all about her at the time, knowing that the 
end was drawing on. She died soon after 
daybreak. They had read and talked to 
her in the earlier portion of the night; but, 
as the hours crept on, she sank to sleep. 
They could tell by what she faintly uttered 
in her dreams, that they were of her jour- 
neyings with the old man; they were of 
no painful scenes, but of those who had 
helped them, and used them kindly; for 
she often said “ God bless you! ” 

Waking, she never wandered in her mind 
but once, and that was at beautiful music, 
which, she said, was in the air. God knows. 
It may have been. Opening her eyes, at 
last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged 
that they would kiss her once again. That 
done, she turned to the old man, with a 
lovely smile upon her face, such, they said, 
as they had never seen, and could never 
forget, and clung, with both her arms, about 
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his neck. She had never murmured or com- 
plained; but, with a quiet mind, and manner 
quite unaltered, save that she every day 
became more earnest and more grateful to 
them, faded like the light upon the sum- 
mer’s evening. 

The child who had been her little friend, 
came there, almost as soon as it was day, 
with an offering of dried flowers, which he 
begred them to lay upon her breast. He 
told them of his dream again, and that it 
was of her being restored to them, just as 
she used to be. He begged hard to see 
her: saying that he would be very quiet, 
and that they need not fear his being 
alarmed for he had sat alone by his younger 
brother all day long when he was dead, and 
he had felt glad to be so near him. They 
let him have his wish; and, indeed, he kept 
his word, and was, in his childish way, a 
lesson to them all. 

Up to that time, the old man had not 
spoken once, except to her, or stirred from 
the bedside. But, when he saw her little 
favorite, he was moved as they had not seen 
him yet, and made as though he would have 
him come nearer. Then, pointing to the 
bed, he burst into tears for the first time, 
and they who stood by, knowing that the 
sight of this child had done him good, left 
them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of 
her, the child persuaded him to take some 
rest, to walk abroad, to do almost as he 
desired him. And, when the day came, on 
which they must remove her, in her earthly 
shape, from earthly eyes. forever, he led 
him away, that he might not know when 
she was taken from him. They were to 
gather fresh leaves and berries for her bed. 

And now the bell, the bell she had so 
often heard by night and day, and listened 
to with solemn peasure, almost as a living 
voice, rung its remorseless toll for her, so 
young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, 
and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy, on crutches, in the pride 
of health and strength, in the full blush 
of promise, in the mere dawn of life, gath- 
ered round her.- Old men were there, whose 
eyes were dim and senses failing, grand- 
mothers, who might have died ten years 
ago, and still been old, the deaf, the blind, 
the lame, the palsied, the living dead, in 
many shapes and forms, to see the closing 
of that early grave. 

Along the crowded path they bore her 
now, pure as the newly fallen snow that 
covered it, whose day on earth had been as 
fleeting. Under that porch where she had 
sat, when Heaven, in its mercy, brought 
her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, 
and the old church received her in its quiet 
shade—From the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” 
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TEACHING THE WAR. 





BY G. STANLEY HALL, 





HIS war, like all wars, brings members 
of a common country together, phys- 
ically, mentally, morally. It subdues the 
individual to the good of the larger whole, 
brings a new solidardity both in the trenches 
and at home, gives perspective of things 
worth dying for. The already voluminous 
psychology of the war shows how patriot- 
ism is becoming a foreschool of religion. 
Thus, besides all the regression to basal 
and bestial instincts involved in the brutal 
struggle to survive by killing an enemy, 
there is another side, viz., the revival of 
the instincts of altruism, self-sacrifice and 
subordination. 

Men go back also to the religion of their 
youth and their parents. They feel again 
the closest of the old clan ties of brother- 
hood. Parties, creeds, races, tend to come 
together. Labor and capital, colonies, 
feminism, suspend antagonisms and fall in 
line, realizing that the state is only their 
larger self. 

Literature in France shows a striking 
turn from skepticism toward true religion 
and not a few of the most notable books 
and paintings of the last few years have 
been saturated with the spirit of religion, 
and many of them avow nothing less than 
a conversion of their authors. So in Ger- 
many the formerly prevalent literature of 
the superman, with which the academic 
youth of that country went into the field, 
is giving way to a new type of literature 
that instead of maximizing subordinates 
self to service. Thus in France and Ger- 
many, where culture had become most in- 
dependent of the church, we have a com- 
prehensive and spontaneous revival of a 
spirit that is truly Christian and suggests 
Augustine’s phrase that the soul of man 
can never find true rest save in God. 

The same spirit is expressed in ways 
more conventionalized in Russia and in 
England, because the break between the 
secular and religious consciousness had not 
gone so far in these countries. Here, then, 
we realize the way of true preparedness, 
which is not pageants and processions, but 
if these rivers of blood bring any compen- 
sating good, it will be in the way of social 
harmony between ranks and classes, the 
abolition of barriers and prejudice, closer 
co-operation between the rich and poor, 
capital and labor, learning and ignorance. 
Even our coming political campaign should 
be tempered with moderation because pre- 
paredness should make us in a new sense 
all members of one body. Preparedness, 
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finally involves keeping ourselves in the 
highest physical and moral condition, to 
strive for a higher personal purity and social 
righteousness, a life of justice, integrity 
and controlled appetites and passions. 

Thus the war calls on each individual to 
examine himself and to be sure that there 
is peace, harmony and poise within, and 
that neither within nor without energy is 
lost by useless friction. Each must find in 
his own heart something he loves better 
than self, and could either live or die for 
as the gods decreed. In this alone man 
attains his true majority and will be fit for 
full citizenship in the new world that ought 
to emerge out of this, the greatest moral 
ae that has ever befallen Christen- 
om. 


~ 
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DR. STAHR AND FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL COLLEGE. 








BY DR. GEORGE F. MULL, 





** It is required that a man be found faith- 
ful.” 


HE solemnity of this occasion is, for 
me, immeasurably enhanced by the 
fact that I have come to the task, the 
honorable task, of speaking these words at 
the summons of Dr. Stahr himself, reach- 
ing me after his voice was silenced with 
the passing of the soul that informed it; 
and however unequal to the task I may 
prove to be, his spirit shall know, from the 
sincerity of the effort, that his trust was 
not misplaced. 

It was his wish, also, that the personal 
note should be suppressed as far as possible. 
With this wish, too, I shall endeavor to 
comply. But you will agree that a rela- 
tionship, extending over thirty vears and 
involving confidences and intimacies insep- 
arable from an association cemented by a 
common purpose, and by some common 
ideals, and by many warm sympathies in 
times of crises, cannot be abruptly severed 
without the instant quickening of the per- 
sonal element in the sense of loss that 
weighs heavily upon the heart. 

What this loss means, how great a gap 
has been created by the passing from view 
of his familiar figure, will best be realized 
by noting the largeness of the place he filled 
in the history of our college. For exactly 
fifty years, as student, instructor, profes- 
sor, and president, he has been connected 
with, and for the most part prominently 
identified with, the college. During this 
time he filled successively and capably the 
chair of six different professorships, em- 
bracing the subjects of history, German, 
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natural science, chemistry, psychology, 
ethics, zsthetics, philosophy of history, 
geology, logic, political economy and peda- 
gogy. These are the subjects specifically 
designated in the official titles of his differ- 
ent professorships; but, as a matter of fact, 
in addition to these he was frequently called 
upon temporarily to fill vacancies in still 
other departments; so that he could say 
with truth, as I often heard him say,— 
“There is scarcely a subject in the college 
curriculum, which I have not at one time 
or another taught, or tried to teach.” This 
was in the day when, if a professor was 
obliged to be absent, as a delegate to Synod 
for example, or for some equally good 
reason, his class-room duties were divided 
among the rest of the professors—a day 
obviously when people did not draw so 
fine a distinction, as at present, between 
the “hearing of lessons” on the one hand, 
and the “teaching of pupils” on the other. 

During his presidency of twenty years he 
taught the full complement of hours be- 
longing to the professorial chair he filled. 
Nor must we forget that for years he was 
treasurer of the faculty, a particularly har- 
assing position, in comparison with which 
the immensely more important office of 
treasurer of the college was a sinecure. 
He was also for a number of years the 
financial agent of the college, expected to 
do the impossible without relinquishing, ex- 
cept for a brief period, the duties of his 
teaching position or the round of his 
routine work as an officer of the faculty. 
And from all I can gather, along with what 
I personally know, especially in the earlier 
years, he was a sort of “ handy man around 
the place”—the active supervisor of 
grounds and buildings; the manager of 
Harbaugh Hall, an endless source of nag- 
ging trouble; a potent factor in steering the 
devious course of the academy through its 
period of storm and stress; in a word, a 
dependable servant with a conscience and 
an infinite capacity for work, and a willing- 
ness that needed but to be challenged to 
spring into action—and he was never a 
strong, robust man. 

How shall we account for this crowding 
of numberless details of confusing variety 
and cumulative difficulty and energy-sap- 
ping drudgery into his chosen professional 
life, which the general public is wont to re- 
gard as one of dignified leisure? He him- 
self was always dignified; but to speak of 
his leisure as “ dignified,” in the sense of 
the old Latin phrase, ottum cum dignitate, 
is to use the language of diplomacy. But 
how, I say, shall we account for this con- 
stant grappling with details, some petty 
and all wholly extraneous to his profes- 
sional calling? I can think of no other ex- 
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planation than that to be found in the com- 
pelling force of an unselfish devotion to 
the cause in which he had enlisted—loyalty 
to Franklin and Marshall. 

What room was there here, we may 
well ask, for the achievement of that 
scholarship which early crowned his lit- 
erary labors, winning for him and for the 
honor of his college an enviable place of 
public recognition in the educational and 
religious circles of intellectual activity? 
But where many another could neither see 
nor find room for more work, he made it, 
and his unflagging energy, without seeming 
to be hurried, knew no rest. For, to com- 
plete the story of his diversified attain- 
ments and accomplished facts, he was a 
thoughtful and forcible preacher and pub- 
lic speaker; was frequently called upon to 
represent his Church and College in func- 
tions of high importance and grave re- 
sponsibility; wrote many articles for the 
Reformed Church Review of which he was 
also one of the editors, and for other re- 
ligious and educational periodicals; served 
for eighteen years on the International 
Sunday School Lessons Committee; and 
was a consulting member of the editorial 
staff of the Standard Dictionary. 

Now then, what is there to show for all 
this diligence in the business of his call- 
ing? A big fortune? Not a bit of it; nor 
a small one either. It is a private matter; 
but I venture the statement that much 
skimping hardship was entailed by the 
meagreness of his income, and uncomplain- 
ingly endured. And what’s more, it is a 
matter of record that once he declined to 
accept an addition to his small salary, al- 
though every one knew it was greatly 
needed and had been earned twice over 
before it was offered. At this distance, 


the pity of it is, that his declination was . 


accepted, and, no doubt, with the usual 
resolution of thanks. 

Nevertheless there is something to show 
for it all. First and foremost, the end of 
a life well spent and rounded out with the 
fulness of good and honorable and useful 
work. For the rest, I might go to the 
books of the Treasurer, and count up the 
dollars collected for the college through his 
agency ; I might go through the records and 
note the incerase in the number of students 
and instructors, in buildings and equipment 
and endowment, during the twenty years 
of his administration as president,—and 
these are the easily ascertainable evidences 
of success, representing the indispensable 
essentials of maintenance and growth; and 
measured by this,standard, Dr. Stahr’s ad- 
ministration was unquestionably successful. 
But for my present purpose I prefer to 





view the question from another angle—to 
study it from the standpoint of Dr. Stahr 
as a man—an educator, a teacher, a disci- 
plinarian, a moulder of thought and char- 
acter. 

What was his educational policy? This 
is not the place to go into detail, but his 
guilding principles may be found in the 
following sentences from his presidential 
address: 

“ Education, properly speaking, is such a 
training of man’s powers as will enable 
him to use every talent to the best advan- 
tage, and make everything tributary, not 
to the acquisition of wealth, the conquest 
of nature, the gaining of pre-eminence 
among his fellows—but to the perfection of 
his own being and the advancement of the 
race.” Again, “it is the office of the col- 
lege to furnish the mind with knowledge, 
discipline, and culture, to exalt and glorify 
every power of body and soul, to make the 
educated man, to impart that indefinable 
something, which is the mark both of 
strength and of enlarged freedom of soul.” 

This was in full harmony with previous 
official utterances, and, although pronounced 
twenty-five years ago, it has been repeated 
in different connections since then and will 
not, I believe, be disavowed now. It means 
that ideals, motives, and purposes come to 
be vastly more significant than buildings, 
apparatus, and methods of organization; 
for it is only as these latter are informed 
through and through by the former, that 
an institution of learning comes to be 
crowned at last with the rare glory of fit- 
ness for its mission. It stands conspicu- 
ously for a system of thought in which 
human interests, in their deepest sense and 
in their farthest reach, predominate, and 
reaffirms the conviction that “ humanism,” 
as an efficient and vitalizing force in edu- 
cation, has been abundantly vindicated by 
the teaching of history and experience,— 
and never more so than in this high day 
of so-called practical efficiency. 

This was the keynote of Dr. Stahr’s con- 
ception of the province of education and 
determined his attitude towards every 
change in organization and discipline that 
was from time to time proposed. Wth great 
singleness of purpose, tireless energy, and 
habitual thoroughness he labored unceas- 
ingly to translate his profession of faith 
into the practice of performance. How 
well he succeeded, it is not for me to say; 
God knows. 

A teacher’s life-work is not something to 
be measured by the yard-stick cr weighed 
on scales and tabulated in statistics. Even 
the knowledge it has to do with is not the 
simple thing it seems to be, as it constitutes 
the burden of the teacher’s classroom mes- 
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sage from day to day, to be labelled and 
stored in the memory, subject to call. But 
it is rather, as described in the Old Testa- 
ment Book of the Preacher, where he says, 
—“The excellency of knowledge is that 
wisdom giveth life to them that have it.” 
And here comes in the art of the teacher 
that transcends and ennobles the science 
of his profession; and Dr. Stahr was a 
master of the art. 

As the students of a college, who go out 
from its halls, are the living epistles of the 
gospel of education proclaimed by their col- 
lege, to be known and read of all men, so 
the pupils of a teacher are the living en- 
shrinement of his teaching, in whom he 
may read the true memorials of his life- 
work; and I am not now thinking so much 
of the fruits of scholarship, as of the fruits 
of the spirit, ripening unto the harvest in 
the Paradise of God. 

On numerous occasions in recent years 
Dr. Stahr’s heart was cheered by the hearty 
spontaneous outburst of affectionate esteem 
on the part of his old pupils; and I know 
how many of them cherish for him an 
abiding sense of obligation and grateful 
affection. This is all the more significant, 
because Dr. Stahr was temperamentally ill 
adapted to the winning of popularity in the 
college-student sense of that term; his un- 
sleeping sense of duty was under the di- 
rection of a conscience that knew no wav- 
ering—too much so sometimes, when strict 
justice demanded the tempering of mercy 
and the gentler rule of a sympathetic under- 
standing. Often, no doubt, his direct 
method and positive manner concealed from 
view his tenderly sympathetic spirit, which 
was always manifest to his intimates and in 
his later years became known also to others. 
If he was strict with others, he was equally 
strict with himself; and I never knew a 
man more scrupulous in matters of social 
or financial or personal honor. But a stu- 
dent’s opinion of his professor is not finally 
made up, until five or ten or more years 
after he has been out of college and has 
gone through the maturing process of the 
sterner realities of a larger experience. 
And it is this matured judgment of the 
alumni of the college that is the gratifying 
thing in the affectionate esteem which has 
been so generously accorded him. 

If I were asked to name the most valu- 
able contribution that Dr. Stahr has made 
to the life of the college, I should say it 
was the enriching influence he exerted 
upon the lives of his students, and his as- 
sociates in the faculty, half of whom, as 
now constituted, were also his students. 
In all his teaching he enver failed to exalt 
in thought and exemplify in practice the 
fundamental virtues of personal character, 
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upon which the stability of the social order 
depends,—the virtues of obedience to law, 
a sense of duty and personal accountability, 
a habit of concentrated effort in work, re- 
spect for the conventions of society, love 
of the truth, the keeping of faith, tem- 
perance in all things——and so a consecra- 
tion of self and all its powers upon the 
altar of the gospel, in a whole-hearted al- 
legiance of service to God and humanity. 

Do you not believe, with me, knowing 
what manner of man Dr. Stahr was in his 
daily walk and conversation among us, 
that these principles of his own upright 
character found hospitable lodgment in the 
breasts of many of his students, there to 
do their perfect work in moulding them 
into forms of worthy manhood? What 
more can a teacher do? What more can 
a college do? This is the praiseworthy 
character of the service Dr. Stahr ren- 
dered, and his alma mater will know how 
to remember and prize it. 

A few days before his death—and I 
think he had been literally dying for a year 
—he said to me,—“ The cycles of my life 
are becoming narrower and narrower, fast 
converging to the point in the center, where 
they will stop. I have been very fortunate 
and greatly blessed; my pilgrimage is 
nearly ended, and I am ready to go when 
the summons comes.” That was typical of 
his character,—a tremendous will-power en- 
abling him instantly to command readiness 
for any adventure, even the last and 
greatest. 

He has entered the Immortal Gates, 
within which shines the “vision whence 
true peace doth spring.” Let us take to 
heart the lesson he leaves, for it is also 
the lesson of the Great Teacher whose 
disciple he was. 

Our life is a pilgrimage, it is true; weari- 
ness often overtakes our feet, and we 
stumble, and sometimes fall,—that also is 
true, and it is no sin, unless we stay fallen 
and cease to care, and do not rise again, 
girt with new strength and resolution to 
take another stage on a higher level of the 
upward journey. But God is good; it is 
the Father’s house we are going to, and 
there are many sweet resting places along 
the way, pleasant with happy moments, dear 
privileges, opportunities, mercies, and for- 
givenesses, more than we can number,— 
more also, if we are honest with ourselves, 
than we deserve, and at the end of our 
going is the pilgrim’s home, the sheltering 
home, with its high reward for persever- 
ing faithfulness, in rest and peace and joy 
forevermore. 

“Tt is required that a man be found faith- 
ful.” Dr. Stahr was faithful. 
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DR. STAHR AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 








N Dr. Mull’s magnificent estimate of Dr. 
i Stahr’s infinite capacity for work he 
speaks of “a willingness that needed but 
to be challenged to spring into action.” 
There was, indeed, one sphere of activity 
which has been overlooked in all the splen- 
did tributes which have been paid to him 
by his colleagues. I refer to his work in 
the domain of public school education. He 
started his career as a pupil and later, at 
the age of sixteen, as a teacher in the 
public school of his native township in 
Bucks county, a fact which may account 
for the interest in common school educa- 
tion which he never lost in the midst of 
his duties as a college professor and presi- 
dent. Later he studied and taught in the 
Quakertown Academy, where he astonished 
his fellow-pupils and teachers by the daily 
mastery of more than a hundred lines of 
Virgil. He entered the junior class in the 
year 1865, and graduated two years later 
with first honors. He was called to teach 
in the college during the following year. 

In 1871 he was chosen principal of the 
Keystone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town—a call which he accepted and then 
promptly declined when the trustees would 
not give him a free hand in the selection 
of his faculty. 

He became a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association, was elected 
its president at the Williamsport meeting, 
prepared a fine program for the next meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, and was chagrined to 
find the attendance spoiled by the worst 
spell of hot weather ever known in Penn- 
sylvania. People by the score dropped over 
on the streets; few had the courage or the 
Strength to attend meetings when the heat 
laid low by the score both man and beast. 
Yet he never missed a meeting and his 
Spare frame gave him the advantage over 
others who had more weight to carry. 

He drew the first draft of the act under 
which, in its amended form, hundreds of 
certificates to teach have been issued to the 
graduates of our colleges. No other legis- 
lation has thus far been enacted which did 
so much to bridge the chasm between the 
college and the public school, inasmuch as 
it brought into our high schools college- 
bred teachers who could train others for 
admission into college. 

For a number of years he served as a 
member of the College and University 
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Council, and exerted a potent influence in 
favor of higher standards for admission to 
and graduation from college, as well as 
for the granting of new charters with the 
power to confer academic degrees. 

These were extra-mural activities for 
which he managed to find time and in 
which he delighted to be of service. He 
was thus brought into personal and sym- 
pathetic contact with the superintendents, 
the principals and the teachers of our high 
schools and normal schools, The younger 
men who learned to know him at these 
meetings came to look upon him as an edu- 
cator of high ideals, superior scholarship 
and the loftiest moral purpose. The edu- 
cational system of the commonwealth ever 
felt his inspiring touch. At the same time 
the confidence which he won thereby and 
the influence which he exerted brought stu- 
dents to the college, thus enlarging the use- 
fulness of the institution which he loved so 
well and for which he labored and lived. 


‘ 





READING CLUBS INSTEAD OF LIT- 
ERATURE CLASSES. 





BY W. S. HINCHMAN. 





| poorer of mine frequently say: “Oh, 
yes, I hear you just turn your boys 
loose in the library.” Unfortunately that 
would eliminate the teacher. The chief 
difference between our reading clubs, 
which take the place of our literature 
classes, except in the final year, and turn- 
ing boys loose in the library is that we 
give the teacher a part to play, of stimulat- 
ing and suggesting, while the classroom 
becomes a sort of forum for the exchange 
of information and ideas. But we do have 
this similarity to the library scheme. No 
books are prescribed and no two boys read 
the same book unless they want to or un- 
less the class, with the advice and approval 
of the teacher, elects a particular book for 
class discussion. No boy, in other words, 
is condemned to read a book at the same 
time as other boys and at the same rate 
of speed—any more than you or I, in form- 
ine our reading habits, confine ourselves 
to a standard routine as to quality, quan- 
tity and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am 
bringing forward; but we have carried it 
farther than most schools—carried it, I 
hope, to a more logical conclusion. The 
first thing to do is to throw the college 
list of books incontinently out of the win- 
dow, instead of pretending to dignify what 
can be done in one year by spreading it 
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thin over four years. The point is to meet 
each pupil at his own level and to lead him 
gradually by the right literary steps for 
him to a higher level. Such work assumes, 
of course, that mental discipline is not the 
object of literature classes and that a set 
body of literary information is far less im- 
portant than the habit of reading good 
books. 

The main method employed by us is as 
follows: Each boy reports on a book from 
time to time to the class, which discusses 
the book from whatever angle seems profit- 
able. The teacher is there to prevent ir- 
relevant and haphazard comment, but he is 
not there to dictate devitalized or unduly 
careful discussion. The fact that he is 
never quite prepared is one of the most 
educative parts of the scheme. Such work, 
moreover, at once liberates the pupil, the 
teacher and the subject from the supersti- 
tion that English is a sort of Latin made 
easy, while it makes possible and desirable 
discussions which, though really vital, 
struck with dreadful discord into the solemn 
dullness of the old-style literature class. 
No longer required to make all trees grow 
at the same speed and in the same kind 
of soil, we find it reasonable to encourage 
each under its best conditions. 

So far, after three years’ trial, the re- 
sults have been gratifying. We find that 
our boys read about two and a half times 
as much as they did under the old system 
of literature classes and required outside 
reading, and that they read most of the 
books we used to prescribe, only in differ- 
ent order. Naturally, a good deal of trash 
is read—as it used to be, incidentally—but 
it is now possible to handle it frankly and 
to show, with some measure of success, 
its real relation to good literature. Since 
there is no compulsion, there are, of course, 
a few shirkers, but the number is surpris- 
ingly small, far smaller than the number 
of those at the top who profit by the new 
liberty. After all, our obligation is to the 
best as well as to the worst; and the worst 
are hardly worse off reading nothing than 
when they took the “classics” as medi- 
cine. With the larger background acquired 
from the reading club, boys find specific 
preparation for college simple in the last 
year; in many instances they have already 
satisfied the group requirements without 
knowing it. Finally—and this is the im- 
portant thing—their reading is rationalized 
till it seems to bear some vital relation to 
their lives. We hope they are developing 
the book habit—N. E. Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 





ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 





NE of the most famous stories in the 
world is about a lamp. I was as 
young as you when I first heard it. And 
to-day, speaking to you here, it comes back 
to me. Aladdin, the ragged orphan boy, 
his poor hard-working mother, the magi- 
cian selling his wares on the street, and 
the wonderful lamp! One thing I well 
remember, that like every other good thing, 
it had to be brought up out of a deep place, 
and when it was found, it was, to look at 
it, nothing but an old and common every- 
day lamp. And who that has once read 
the story, can ever forget how the poor 
mother, rubbing it one day with sand to 
make it look bright, found out what sort 
of lamp it was, and what it could do for 
her boy and her? It was a fortune to them. 
It gave them everything they wished. It 
brought food, clothes, money, and servants 
to Aladdin and his mother. It built houses 
for them; brought them horses and car- 
riages; made friends for them; put ene- 
mies away from them. And it opened to 
Aladdin the gates of the king’s palace, 
made him a king’s son, and at last a king. 
I remember, after I first heard the story, 
how I used to sit at the fireside and look 
at the coals burning in the grate, and at 
the flames turning and twisting about the 
bars, and far in among the flames and the 
glowing coal, at the strange houses, and 
fields, and trees, and faces, which boys are 
always seeing in the fire, and how I said 
to myself: “ Oh, for one other such lamp as 
Aladdin’s, for a lamp that would make a 
king of me, or carry me like a bird over 
all the wonderful places of the earth!” 

And I daresay many another boy has been 
as simple as I, and wished the same wish. 
I would not be surprised if there should 
be boys before me, who have read the story, 
and wished that wish, and wish it still, and 
over and over again wish it in the long 
winter evenings as they sit by the fire. I 
am sure there is many an intelligent boy 
in England, not so well off as you are, who 
has to rise early in the morning, and go 
through the dark cold lanes to some fac- 
tory, who has said to himself: “Oh, for 
a lamp like Aladdin’s, to put all this dark- 
ness and cold away, and bring the factory 
a little nearer, and give me a little time 
for school, and warmer clothes, and a bet- 
ter dinner when I go home!” 

And that is not such a foolish wish as 
many people might suppose. It is not a 
mere dream, or a thing only to be found 
in a story. The Bible tells us of a lamp 
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that will do for you all that Aladdin’s did 
for him and more,—a lamp which has been 
lighted in heaven, and sent down to earth, 
which has light for hearts, and homes, and 
churches; and something better than gold 
or silver, or houses and lands, or coaches 
and horses for ourselves; which every boy 
and girl may have, which many a boy and 
girl already have. This is that lamp about 
which prophets and apostles so often 
speak,—the wonder-working lamp of truth 
and life, which shines in the Word of God. 

Of the many wonders of this lamp, I in- 
tend at present to speak only of one. And 
it is among the lowliest of them all. It is 
the wonder mentioned by King David in 
one of his Psalms: “ Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet.” 

But I must first explain: How a Word 
can be a Lamp to one’s feet. 

Seven hundred years ago, all Europe was 
sending soldiers to Jerusalem to fight for 
the Saviour’s grave. The lords of Jerusa- 
lem at that time were fierce Saracens, who 
did not believe in Jesus. And the people of 
Europe said: “ Why should unbelievers like 
these be lords of the place where our Sav- 
iour lay?” Army after army went from 
England, France, and Germany. And some- 
times they won, and sometimes they lost. 
And when it was their lot to lose, they were 
seized, made prisoners, and sold as slaves. 

It happened in one of the battles that a 
young Englishman, named Gilbert a Becket, 
was taken prisoner and sold as a slave. He 
was sold to a rich and princely Saracen, 
who set him to work in his garden. And 
there, as she took her daily walks in the 
garden, the daughter of his master saw him. 
And when she looked at his sad, but beau- 
tiful face, and remembered that he was a 
slave, first she wept for him, and then she 
loved hinr; and then she resolved to help 
him to escape. So one night she procured 
a little ship, and had it waiting near. the 
shore, and she opened the door of A Becket’s 


prison, and gave him money, and said to | 


him “Go back to England.” 

Now Gilbert had seen her love and re- 
turned it. And when he was going away 
he said to her, “ You too will one day es- 
cape, and find your way to London, and 
there I will make you my wife.” And then 
he kissed her, and blessed her, and went out 
free. And he reached the little ship and 
found his way to England. But the Saracen 
maid remained in the East. 

Many a night she looked towards the sea, 
along the very path he went, and thought 
of him, and longed for him, and wept. 
She longed to be at his side. But how was 
she to escape from home? How could she 
cross the seas? How could she ever hope 
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to arrive in England? She could not speak 
the English speech. The only word she 
knew was “ London, 4 Becket.” A Becket 
had taught her this much in the garden. 

At last she could remain no longer in the 
East. She would go to the Christian land, 
and be a Christian, and the wife of Gilbert 
a Becket. So one day she left her home, 
and went to the sea, and to the Engish ships, 
and as she went she said, “London, @ 
Becket.” 

She uttered this word, and rough sailors 
made room for her in their ships. “ Lon- 
don, @ Becket,” she said, and ships hauled 
up their anchors, and spread their sails, 
and carried her through stormy seas. 
“London, &@ Becket!” It was all she said, 
all she could say, but it went before her like 
a light, and made a path for her over the 
pathless deep; and she followed it until 
her eye caught sight of the white cliffs of 
England, and her feet touched the sandy 
beach, and she was in the land of him she 
loved. 

She had far miles still to travel to reach 
London. And these were the old times 
when there were no railways, no coaches, 
not even roads. Old bad times, when rob- 
bers lived in dusky woods, and bad men 
watched from grim stone castles, that they 
might rob and kill the lonely travellers. 
But she went onwards. “ London,” she 
said, “ London, @ Becket.’ London was 
many miles away; but that word opened up 
a way to her, went before her, was coach 
and road and guide to her. It was a lamp 
to her feet. She uttered it as she was set- 
ting out every morning, and peasants tend- 
ing their cattle on the heath pointed in the 
direction where London lay. The lamp 
went before her over hills and fields, and 
woods and streams, and brought her at last 
to the gates of London town. 

“London, &@ Becket,” she said, as she 
passed on through the streets. From street 
to street went this Eastern lady, from street 
to street, and from house to house, and 
still as she went she said, “London @ 
Becket.’ Crowds gathered about her in the 
streets, and some wondered, and some 
mocked, and some had pity; but she made 
her appeal to the very crowds as she said, 
“ London, @ Becket.” The word was caught 
up by those who heard it, and passed from 
lip to lip, and from street to street, until it 
filled the town, and searched out for her 
4 Becket’s house and brought her to his 
very door. And then her long toil was 
ended. A Becket heard the well-known 
voice, and leaped and ran, and folded her 
to his bosom, and took her into his house, 
and made her his wife, and loved her with 
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all his love. His word had been a lamp 
to her feet, and brought her to his side. 
She became the mother of the famous 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

That is how a word may be a lamp to 
one’s feet. And what I want to tell you 
now is, that we also, like that Eastern lady, 
have a word that is a lamp to the feet. 

A greater than Gilbert 4 Becket went to 
Jerusalem, and was a prisoner there. And 
before he passed from His Captivity, He 
left a word with those that loved Him to 
be a lamp to their feet, to light up their 
path, that they might follow Him, and ar- 
rive at His home, and live with Him for 
ever. It is of this word it is said, “ Thy 
word is a lamp to my feet.” And surely 
if the mere earthly word which that lady 
learned from an English soldier could light 
her steps from the farthest shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea to London, the heavenly, 
divine word we have received from Jesus, 
is better fitted to be a light to us for the 
paths which lead to Himself. 

The word of Christ in the Bible is this 
lamp. It is the lamp for our feet,—to 
point out the roads we should avoid, and 
the roads we should walk on. It is a lamp 
for the feet wherever you are, wherever 
you are called to go, on whatever errand, 
with whatever companions, and to whatever 
place. On the road to school, to church, 
to town, or to market. Alone, or with com- 
panions, this is the one true lamp for the 
feet. It is the lamp God has given us, to 
shine forwar¢ on every common path we 
are called to waik on here. And it is His 
lamp to light up the great high-road from 
earth to heaven. 

And this is no new lamp, new-made for 
us, and for us only; but an old, well- 
known, well-used lamp, which men have 
had, in one form or another, from the very 
earliest times. It is as old as the days 
when God’s Spirit first spoke to men, and 
man’s spirit answered: “ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” What was it which 
lighted Abraham all the way from Ur of 
the Chaldees to the land of promise? It 
was the word which God spake to him in 
Ur. What showed Moses the way from 
Jethro’s flocks in Midian to Egypt, and from 
Egypt to the Red Sea, and from the Red 
Sea to Mount Pisgah? It was the word 
which God taught him at the burning bush. 
What led David from the sheep-folds to the 
throne? He tells us in a Psalm: “ Thy 
word I hid in my heart, that I might not 
offend against Thee.” It was of this word, 
hid in his heart, he says: “ Thy word was 
a lamp unto my feet.” 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC MOVEMENT. 





BY PETER W. DYKEMA. 





HE community music movement calls 
for little new material but for the em- 
phasizing of a neglected point of view. It 
asks that attention be turned from the plat- 
form to the audience, that the limelight 
shall be focused not merely on the few 
artists but upon the great mass of people. 
It asks for no lowering of standards of per- 
formance by artists, but requires that they 
shall give material which is better adapted 
to the people as a whole. It insists that 
the best way to gain the advantages of 
music is by participating, if only in a 
slight degree. It maintains that America is 
in danger of losing the inspiration which 
comes from the production of music by 
the great mass of people. While recog- 
nizing the value of concerts by artists, while 
welcoming the spread of music made pos- 
sible by mechanical contrivances, it insists 
that the American people do not participate 
sufficiently in the producing of music. 

The consciousness of this fact has led 
to a great musical awakening in the coun- 
try which is known as the Community 
Music Movement. Its most striking mani- 
festation at present is the informal singing 
by great masses of people known as com- 
munity singing. Recent inquiry shows that 
this practice is spreading like wild fire 
throughout the country. Not only is con- 
gregational singing being made an inci- 
dental feature in many kinds of great gath- 
erings, but in numerous places large 
audiences have come together solely for 
community singing. 

The material used has been largely folk 
songs, but in a few notable instances great 
groups of people under an inspiring leader 
and accompanied by a great orchestra or 
band have joined in such great classics as 
Beethoven’s “ Ode to Joy” from the ninth 
symphony and Wagner’s “ Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” from Tannhauser. But the sig- 
nificance of all this work lies, from the 
musical point of view, only in its promise 
of great choral achievements, and from the 
sociological point of view, in the strength- 
ae of the bonds of brotherhood and good 
will. 

Thus for Professor Dykema, Director of 
Music at the University of Wisconsin, Prof. 
Edgar B. Gordon, director of Community 
Music at Winfield, Kansas, continues this 
live subject as follows: 

Claims for music until now have been 
for zsthetic and cultural value. Music 
now makes a bid for a place in the curricu- 
lum because of its value as a “leisure oc- 
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cupation ”—as a medium for group expres- 
sion and as a social force. Education has 
stressed vocational training. Is it not of 
quite as much importance to train for proper 
use of leisure? The “Community Music” 
movement stands for wide and general use 
of music as a “leisure occupation.” The 
old academic idea of technical and cultural 
training confined to the classroom gives 
way to a splendid vision of the use of the 
artistic impulses of the schools in meeting 
the needs and for the upbuilding of the 
community’s recreational life. Possibilities 
of developing courses of community enter- 
tainments by use of school and community 
musical organizations are limitless. Pro- 
fessional musicians can find here an oppor- 
tunity for paying the obligations of good 
citizenship. It is just as desirable to con- 
tribute of one’s musical gifts for commun- 
ity betterment as to serve on civic commit- 
tees. This plan has been carried on for 
four years in Winfield, Kansas. Twenty- 
five community programs have been given. 
Over a thousand different people have taken 
part in a single season. It is the convic- 
tion of the writer that a place for music 
study in the school curriculum cannot be 
wholly justified on esthetic and cultural 
grounds and that it must be given a social 
significance and offer claims of an unsur- 
passing character for its universal value 
as a “leisure occupation,” and a social com- 
mon denominator, if we are to see the art 
recognized and given the place we feel it 
should have. The supervisor of music who 
approaches his work under the inspiration 
of such motives will experience the supreme 
joy of seeing that work serving a real 
human need and of having it appreciated 
and supported by every man, woman and 
child in the community. 
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FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 








Te following resolutions denouncing 

the recent action of the Chicago Board 
of Education in dismissing without cause 
a number of teachers from the public- 
school system were unanimously adopted 
at a largely attended meeting held on July 
6 in connection with the New York meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, in the auditorium of 
the High School of Commerce. 

The resolutions are to be sent to the chief 
educational authorities of the several states 
and to the United States Commissioner of 
Education. They say: 

“The social and technical efficiency of 
the public schools depends upon the estab- 





lishment of high personal and professional 
standards for the teaching staff. 

“ Persons of independence can be obtained 
as teachers and supervising officers only 
with the establishment of secure tenure 
based upon — of service. 

“ Adequate professional standards can be 
maintained only through the control of 
personnel by educational officers engaged 
in continuous and professional service. 

“ The attempt to control the personnel of 
the teaching and supervising staff by 
changing lay boards is a serious menace to 
the efficiency of the public schools, as well 
as an affront to American ideals of inde- 
pendence and fair dealing. 

“We protest against the appointment or 
dismissal of teachers and supervisors by 
lay boards, as tending to place the profes- 
sional staff at the mercy of sinister and un- 
scrupulous interests. 

“We call upon public-spirited citizens 
and school patrons to resist the encroach- 
ment of partisan, sectarian or commercial 
interests in the control of the public schools. 

“We condemn the efforts of special in- 
terests to wrest from the educational author- 
ities the control of the teaching staff.” 


— 
ae 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND 
IMMIGRANT. 








i ie April, 1914, the first step was taken 

which resulted in making the Division 
of Immigrant Education an organic part of 
the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior at Washington. Thoughtful 
people with large civic interests had been 
aroused by the revelations of the Census 
Report of 1910 to a realization of the sig- 
nificance of the alien problem in this coun- 
try. For many a decade Americans with 
smug complacency had prided themselves 
on the irresistible power of American civi- 
lization to assimilate the foreigner who 
landed upon our shores. Nobody knew just 
how it was being done, nor could one point 
to any specific organization responsible for 
effecting the change, but somehow or other 
that subtle force of American civilization 
was ever busy at its task, and the alien was 
quietly but surely being transformed into 
an American. 

With the publication of the immigration 
returns for 1905, which showed over one 
million immigrants entering this country 
that year, people began to wonder if after 
all the process of assimilation was really 
working as smoothly as it had been claimed. 
Million-immigrant years followed; the Re- 
port of the Immigration Commission fur- 
nished a veritable mine of information, and 
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the Census Report of 1910 finally portrayed 
the condition at that date. America sud- 
denly learned that there were over thirteen 
million foreign-born persons in the coun- 
try, that over six and one half million of 
these were males who might become citi- 
zens of the land, and that only three mil- 
lion of them had become citizens. Had the 
melting pot ceased to boil? Had the solu- 
tion become saturated? What had become 
of the much-vaunted ability of this country 
automatically to assimilate the foreign ele- 
ment? 

Other figures from this same Census Re- 
port were still more disquieting. There 
were nearly three million persons in the 
country unable to speak and understand 
English, and of these, over two and a half 
million were over twenty-one years of age; 
in other words, beyond the age when they 
were likely to learn a new language without 
some external stimulant. No State has any 
law affecting the literacy or non-English- 
speaking ability of the adult, and with few 
exceptions there are no compulsory laws on 
these points for minors who are above the 
compulsory school-attendance age. 

Here, then, is the problem before the Di- 
vision of Immigrant Education—to pro- 
mote educational facilities for the illiterate 
or non-English-speaking foreigner beyond 
the reach of compulsory attendance laws 
and to stimulate his attendance upon Eng- 
lish and civic classes. 


_— 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL BUILDING. 








J’ HE National Historical Society, in the 
4 first number of The Journal of Amer- 
ican History issued as its official magazine, 
begins a nation-wide campagin to raise $2,- 
000,000 to erect and endow the George 
Washington Memorial building. By act of 
Congress a site for the building has been 
set apart in the Mall, near the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C., and the same 
act requires that the building is “to be fire- 
proof, faced with granite, and to cost not 
less than $2,000,000; it shall have an addi- 
torium that will seat not less than six thou- 
sand people, and such other smaller halls, 
reception rooms, office rooms, and so forth, 
as may be deemed necessary to carry out 
the purposes for which the building is 
erected.” It is also provided that there 
shall in addition be “a permanent endow- 
ment fund of not less than 1 erg 
Thus $2,500,000 are required, and of this 
amount $500,000 have already been raised 
by patriotic American women, under the 
leadership of Mrs. F. Dimock, and her as- 
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sociates, Mrs. Daniel Manning, of New 
York; Mrs. Joseph B. Foraker, of Cincin- 
nati; Mrs. Henry B. Mallory, and Mrs. 
Frederick Thompson, of New York, and 
Miss Bessie Kibbey, of Washington, D. C. 
These women are assisted by an advisory 
council which includes such well-known 
Americans as Hon. Elihu Root, Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Hon. Thomas Nelson Page, Prof. H. Fair- 
field Osborn, and many others, while the 
trustee of the permanent fund is Mr. 
Charles J. Bell, president of the American 
Trust Company of Washington. 

It is a deplorable fact that the city of 
Washington, with its constantly-increasing 
number of conventions and congresses, ut- 
terly lacks adequate convention facilities. 
The architect’s plans for the George Wash- 
ington Memorial building, which have been 
approved and accepted, besides calling for 
the most beautiful building in Washington, 
provide perfect facilities for all kinds of 
scientific and patriotic gatherings. These 
include a grand auditorium seating 7,350 
people, this hall being a memorial to the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
while grouped around it are seven smaller 
convention halls, each seating from 600 to 
2,500 people, so that eight national gather- 
ings might be in session at the same time. 
Each convention hall has its own committee 
and reception rooms. . 

On the second floor of the building will 
be a banquet hall seating 600, with scores 
of rooms for permanent national headquar- 
ters for the military and patriotic societies 
of the country. Hundreds of rooms or 
suites on the third and fourth floors will 
furnish similar headquarters for scientific, 
educational, literary, and art societies. The 
entire building will be a memorial to George 
Washington, carrying out the exhortation 
of his farewell address, “ Promote Institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” 

In the words of President Taft, “ The 
memorial must be accomplished, and on a 
magnificent scale.” In similar words the 
principal public men of the country, familiar 
with the conditions and needs at Washing- 
ton, have urged the speedy carrying out 
of this great patriotic work, and the plans 
and purposes have the endorsement of many 
organizations, including the National His- 
torical Society, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, the American Med- 
ical Association, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, the 
National Society of United States Daugh- 
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ters of 1812, the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, and many others. 

“Such a building,” says Hon. Elihu Root, 
“is very much needed, and if erected it 
would contribute very materially towards 
the success of conference, consultation, dis- 
cussion, awakening of public interest and 
conscience, reconciliation of views, recog- 
nition of abuses—the process through which 
a great self-governing people works out its 
problems and reaches its results.” 

The first $500,000 have been raised by a 
few thousand people, many giving large 
amounts. But the National Historical So- 
ciety, through its magazine, The Journal of 
American History, is seeking to make the 
plan known throughout the country so that 
every family in the land may contribute 
something. The giver of $1 will receive 
a certificate and have his name perma- 
nently recorded in the building, while even 
a child giving 10 cents will receive a pin 
with the inscription, “ A brick in the George 
Washington Memorial Building.” Every 
patriotic person in America is earnestly re- 
quested to write for details to the National 
Historical Society, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


—_— 
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JOURNALISM AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXTENSION. 





BY DR, A. E. WINSHIP, 





‘) ‘HE power of the press is a much used 
and much abused expression. It has 
little of the power that is superstitiously 
and sentimentally attributed to it and yet 
it has a power almost limitless and almost 
wholly unappreciated. Even the press itself 
fails to appreciate why it has not the power 
it is supposed to have and it has an even 
less intelligent appreciation of the cause 
of its almost miraculous power. In every 
city there come times when every paper 
lines up against a candidate and he is 
elected by an overwhelming majority. He 
is sometimes a rascal and they vividly por- 
tray his rascality, and yet the very best 
people will vote for him. And yet these 
same papers know that they do have a 
power which they cannot understand. 
Educational extension is largely depend- 
ent upon the activity and devotion of the 
public press. Bulletins, circulars, letters of 
appeal have their place, but they in no wise 
do extension work. They have to be largel 
the casting of bread upon the waters, whieh 
may possibly come back after many days. 
They in no wise take the place in educa- 
tional extension work that is done by a sub- 
scribed-for, paid-for publication. Things 
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sent to people have a soliciting air. Man 
persons steel themselves against all su 
appeals whether for money, patronage or 
sympathy. There are a thousand “ causes” 
appealing for funds today, and there are 
10,000 persons devoting themselves to cir- 
culating or personally appealing for sub- 
scriptions, support and patronage to various 
causes, 

Close upon the heels of these appeals are 
bulletins apparently by the million seeking 
enlistments in various ways for all sorts 
of interests, but now as never before the 
one effectual presentation of any cause is 
through a publication that has been paid 
for. Here the reader feels that he is the 
beneficiary instead of the victim. He is 
nw the paper instead of escaping a 

ore. 

A case in point is worth more than any 
amount of theorizing. A year ago last 
autumn a representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture gave a 
lecture at a convention in [Illinois on 
“Country Life Problems.” His theme was 
“ Girls’ Canning Clubs” and he put on 
kitchen regalia and canned various fruits 
and vegetables by different processes, tell- 
ing, as he did it, what great things had 
been achieved through his work conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. At the close of the session a pro- 
fessor as courteously as possible under the 
circumstances damned this man’s work with 
the shadiest kind of faint praise, saying 
that it was only a scintilla of what was 
done in his “regular school work.” This 
canning club enthusiast was greatly dis- 
turbed and asked me if I though he was 
really on the wrong track. 

Among the listeners was a woman who 
took notes vigorously. She was genuinely 
interested. Three months passed when one 
morning’s mail brought to the desk of the 
canning club enthusiast more than 500 let- 
ters followed by other hundreds until more 
than 12,000 were received asking in all for 
about 100,000 various bulletins of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Why was this 
avalanche of letters with requests without 
limit? Why, indeed! Not because the 
professor was not interested, but because 
the woman taking notes was so interested 
that she wrote about his lecture, named 
the bulletins of the department to which 
he referred, and sent all this and an article 
to a New York paper, and from every coun- 
try on the globe, and from every occupa- 
tion, trade and profession, there came re- 
sponses to that account of that lecture, It 
did not cost the government a penny to get 
that publicity, and it so stirred the interest 
of more than 12,000 persons that they paid 
the postage and wrote an appeal for help. 
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Without that journalistic extension he 
might have given 1,000 lectures without 
any suclr definite results. The Department 
of Agriculture knows that 100,000 bulletins 
went where they were wanted, went where 
they would be read with zest and preserved. 
How many bulletins would that department 
or the Bureau of Education have to send 
out to induce 12,000 persons to plead for 
other bulletins? How much would it cost 
the United States Government to secure 
the relishing reading and the careful pres- 
ervation of 100,000 of their bulletins? The 
chairman of this department, O. H. Ben- 
son, gave that lecture at a school in Illinois 
that autumn day, and it was extended many 
thousandfold because of the facile pen of 
the woman whose report was appreciated 
by an editor who gave it audience. Jour- 
nalism has had its extension work mapped 
out by conditions entirely apart from com- 
mercial activity. When they are on their 
mission of extension they are immensely in- 
fluential, but when they are not on their ex- 
tension mission they are as powerless as 
eclipsed moonlight. No pubilsher is enter- 
prising enough, no editor is brilliant enough 
to make a success unless he has some ac- 
ceptable idea to which to give extension. 

The press needs education extension as 
much as education extension needs the press, 
“ useless each without the other.” The press 
does a lot of harm to any cause when the 
cause is susceptible to ridicule. It can do 
no cause any good by inconsistent laudation. 
What a cause wants of the press is legiti- 
mate, interesting publicity—in other words 
the extension of a good idea. The press is 
vastly more anxious to give such publicity 
when its readers will be interested in it 
than any cause is to have such publicity.— 
Journal of Education. 
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SECULAR FREE SCHOOLS. 





BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 





HE aim of America’s Free Schools is 

to develop intelligence and morality in 
individual, community and political life; a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people must, if it is to continue, 
be supported by a people intellectually 
awake and morally courageous. How to 
elevate the individual and a special part of 
the community is the problem of education 
in the limited confines of the private and 
the church schools; but how to elevate the 
individual, the community, the state through 
common possession, common understanding 
and practise of the higher moral and intel- 
lectual life is the special problem of Amer- 
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ica’s common schools. The doors of the 
common schools open to all children and 
youths whatever be their ancestry, their 
social life, their belief or non-belief in eter- 
nal life. 

Education is not a problem in and of 
itself; it is not a problem whose solution 
can ever be arrived at for all time. It is 
a problem whose origin and solution are in 
the traditions, the quality of the social con- 
sciousness, and the trend of present-day 
activities of the people, the nation wrestling 
with its conditions. 

The solution of the problem with its new 
condition is often far afield of what in the 
beginning seemed to be the issue at stake. 

Each of the 48 states controls its public 
school system, yet the issues in the 48 sys- 
tems may be grouped under two heads: 
first, Subjects of Instruction; second, Tax- 
ation for Maintenance. Sometimes the 
issues sway to and fro under both heads, so 
closely related are ideals of universal edu- 
cation and ideas of its pecuniary value. 
To-day the first group, subjects of instruc- 
tion, is in the foreground with Vocatinal 
Training and Religious Instruction press- 
ing hard for attention to the exclusion of 
other subjects. The first, Vocational Train- 
ing, is rapidly approaching settlement in 
those states in which differences of opinion 
have been greatest. It promises soon to 
have passed the stage of discussion and to 
be considered wholly from a constructive 
point of view. The second, Religious In- 
struction, is much more a subject of discus- 
sion among the clergy of the various com- 
munions than among the members of the 
public-school teaching force. 

With a full realization of the unreadiness 
of this association to touch the question of 
religious instruction in its public meetings, 
atlhough it is a common subject in private 
conversation, I shall make a brief state- 
ment of the influence of secularism on pub- 
lic-school instruction. The subjects that 
have been influenced by secularism are his- 
tory, science, mathematics and ethics. 

History is often the innocent cause of 
anxiety and trouble for teachers in the 
free schools. Sometimes the public-school 
teacher finds himself quoting with com- 
mendation an author whose treatment of 
controverted points, all unwittingly to the 
teacher, savors of infidelity or condemnable 
theology to the sectarian watching with 
the tenets or history of his church in mind. 
And yet with experience the teachers in 
the secular schools learn to read with in- 
telligence the accounts written by writers of 
opposing sects, and to appreciate the neces- 
sity for reading both sides if an attitude of 
fairness is to be developed in the mind of 
American high-school -boys and girls, so 
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that they shall be just, not bigoted. Cer- 
tainly one is obliged to admit that it needs 
a Daniel to speak of the theological wars 
of medieval times, the relation of Henry 
VIII. to the Church of England, and other 
subjects that form the major part of the 
history of the middle ages as now written. 
The history of our own country presents 
only a few instances in which reference is 
made to sectarian difficulties: the settle- 
ment of the Puritans in New England, the 
banishment of Roger Williams, the settle- 
ment of Maryland by Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. In the public school the eccle- 
siastical history of the Puritans is centered 
on the separation effected in England, the 
banishment of Roger Williams is accom- 
panied by a remark on the lack, at that 
time, of religious toleration as known in 
the United States to-day, the settlement of 
Maryland is pointed out as one in which 
religious and political toleration was prac- 
tised, Catholics and Protestants living and 
working together harmoniously. 

With the presen: tendency to rule out of 
the free or public school all sectarianism, 
there will be developed ere long an equally 
strong tendency to question the ability of 
a teacher whose knowledge of history has 
been acquired in a sectarian school to teach 
history as required in the state schools. A 
partial solution of the difficulty may seem 
to lie in the omission from school histories 
of all wars and controversies based upon 
teligion. But the fact remains that to do 
so would mean the elimination of whole 
centuries of European history, and make 
the progress of civilization and even the 
fate of nations largely inexplicable. More- 
over, it would be especially calamitous at 
a time when historians are raising history 
_ to the rank of a science, and offering in 
their impartial treatment of the data of the 
past, an example of that disciplined spirit 
and universal outlook which are perhaps 
the most precious elements of citizenship 
as well as of education. 

Science is taught in the secular public 
school as a study of the life-processes of 
nature. The idea of development, evolu- 
tion, is basic. The hypotheses that were 
‘accepted in the past as the unchangeable 
laws of the universe are presented briefly, in 
order to point out the strides made by scien- 
tific study in gaining a conception of the 
coherency of the world. The openness of 
mind of the scientist, his readiness to recog- 
nize the unexpected, and the need for modi- 
fication of accepted hypotheses, fit the boy 
and girl for citizenship in a country in 
which the people are to be the government. 
The problem of reconciling a supernatural 
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origin of the universe with the hypotheses 
of twentieth-century science does not arise. 

Mathematics has settled its problems of 
theology in so far that there is neither 
secular nor sectarian arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. Since the 
days of Galileo and Copernicus, astronomy 
has not occupied a prominent position as a 
subject of dispute. 

We now come to our last subdivision of 
subjects taught—morals and ethics, or the 
foundations of character. This association 
has in lectures, in discussions, in committee 
work extending over several years, and in 
declarations of its fundamental principles 
iterated and reiterated its demand for 
a higher, a more intelligent type of morality 
if this country is to fulfill its high destiny. 
With varying degrees of success the public 
schools in widely separated districts are 
working out a constructive morality that 
shall buttress the moral conceptions of the 
boys and girls coming from homes repre- 
senting many nationalities, all types of reli- 
gions, and innumerable moral standards. 

The free schools are in their character as 
secular schools constructing a new ideal of 
the state or public free school. Some super- 
intendents, principals and teachers have not 
the educational insight necessary to work 
out the meaning of morality and intelli- 
gence in self-government as the chief aim of 
America’s public schools. Intelligence in 
commerce and industry, in science and 
letters, seems to such minds to comprehend 
the whole. But in many schools through- 
out this country the public free schools, the 
secular schools, are incorporating in their 
daily practise the beginnings, the founda- 
tions of civil and political liberty. A few 
specify their efforts by giving them a new 
name: pupil-government, a self-governing 
school, student-control. The great majority 
seek no name, they merely develop a better 
government, one nearly like that which a 
democracy should have. Teachers who are 
studying the causes of the failure of edu- 
cation to prepare all boys and girls to en- 
counter successfully the duties that will be 
theirs after graduation from the elementary 
and high schools, know the cause of much 
of the failure. Knowing it they have 
ceased to conduct the school as the kingdom 
of the teacher whose young subjects are 
graded in morality in due proportion to 
their degree of obedience to the laws of that 
kingdom as laid down by the principal or 
teacher. Thirty years ago Colonel Parker, 
who understood government by the people 
as a government whose beginnings should 
be practised by little children as well as the 
older ones, used every morning to ask all 
gathered in general assembly of the Cook 
County Normal School, ranging from kin- 
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dergartners to elementary, high and nor- 
mal students, and teachers, “ What is the 
word for to-day?” Back came the answer 
“ Responsibility.” It was not responsibility 
in obedience to laws promulgated as laid 
down by a being who could not make a mis- 
take. It was active responsibility; active in 
doing the right; responsible in endeavoring 
to know the right at that particular moment, 
and under that particular condition and 
then doing it. The Colonel had vision that 
connected the training of the free school 
with our form of government and its special 
needs. 

In the reaction against the old concep- 
tion of school government and discipline 
many traditions have been eliminated; par- 
ticularly those founded on the assumption 
that unquestioning obedience is of itself the 
cardinal virtue. But certain traditions of 
this democracy are retained, chief among 
which, written into the preamble of the 
constitutions of 41 states, is the belief that 
through “the goodness of Almighty God we 
enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty.” The phraseology is not the same 
in the 41 preambles but the content is un- 
failing recognition of the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe and gratitude for the free- 
dom, the liberty, which is to be perpetuated 
to posterity. Five states, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, Vermont, Tennessee and Oregon, 
while not writing such belief into the pre- 
ambles have each asserted in its declaration 
of rights, or bill of rights, incorporated in 
its state constitution, “the right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience.” This tradition of the 
Godly foundation of our state governments, 
expressed in the documents authorizing the 
establishment of systems of free schools is 
treasured by the great army of puwblic- 
school teachers—an army whose rank and 
file are, almost without exception, communi- 
cants in some one of the divisions of the 
Church of God. 

In each state constitution is an article 
on Education. The articles on Education 
or on School Lands, with two exceptions, 
contain positive restrictions on the levy- 
ing of taxes or the making of appropria- 
tions for “ Sectarian Schools” or for “ Re- 
ligious Instruction.” Different construc- 
tions are given to the meaning of religious 
instruction. The secular schools have con- 
strued such instructions to include lessons 
in the catechism, creeds and tenets of any 
church, the repetition or recitation of 
church prayers, the singing of church 
hymns, the practise of genuflexions or bod- 
ily attitudes associated with church serv- 
ice. This construction makes religious and 
sectarian instruction synonymous. The 
judiciary in some states, notably in Wis- 
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consin, has defined religious instruction; 
in time the judiciary of each and every 
state will be called upon to define religious 
instruction for its state. Years hence, this 
National Education Association may at- 
tempt a new definition. 

Thus far, however, no construction of the 
meaning of religious instruction obliges 
the secular free schools to limit their in- 
struction to a commercial, a_ utilitarian 
view of life; and no construction of sec- 
tarian or religious instruction forbids the 
common schools to teach so that the boys 
and girls shall impress on their minds and 
engrave in their hearts the truth that 
purity in life and thought is the first essen- 
tial in achieving dominion over one’s self. 

The men and women who for a long time 
insidiously, and in recent time boldly, have 
tried to reduce the enrollment of girls in 
the public high schools in different sec- 
tions of this country should weigh well the 
significance to their own souls, of their un- 
American procedure. 

Two communions, the Roman Catholics 
and the Lutherans, where able financially 
to build school houses, have withdrawn 
hundreds of thousands of children from 
the public free schools in order that all 
subjects taught them shall be from the 
standpoint of the church. The large Re- 
ligious Education Association, comprising 
in its membership clergy and laity from all 
the Protestant denominations and from the 
Episcopal Church, adopted in March of 
this year a declaration of principles in 
which it is insisted that opportunity for 
religious instruction shall be given those 
being educated in the public schools, but 
that such instruction shall be given by the 
home, the church, and the private school. 

What is the corollary to this conviction 
of the church, Protestant and Catholic, 
—that more religious instruction and train- 
ing must be given to the public-school chil- 
dren? I sincerely hope the corollary is not 
that in course of time sectarian schools will 
supplant public schools. If such a corol- 
lary follows, the solution of the problem of 
religious training will be far afield of the 
issue that now seems to be at stake—a 
higher degree of spirituality in America. 

The instruction that will develop a fine 
conscience, reverence for the good, a life of 
action and renunciation worthy to be ever- 
lasting is greatly to be desired. The free- 
dom, civil, political and religious, that was 
written by the American people into their 
respective state constitutions is greatly to 
be desired. 

We the secular free school teachers must 
be a potent force in the solution of this 
problem before us. As we advance and re- 
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treat in our efforts to divine the means by 1 Our present lack of understanding is a 


which this instruction and this freedom 
shall be made effective in education we can 
say: “ America, because you build for man- 
kind, we build for you.” 


_— 
~~ 


OUR AMERICAN RELATIONS. 








HON. WILLIAM G. MCADOO. 





wrt I learned in South America im- 

pressed me deeply with the grave 
disadvantages accruing to our national life 
and to our international relations because of 
our widespread ignorance not only of the 
history but of the significance of the pro- 
found changes that have been taking place 
in the countries of South and Central 
America during the last fifty years and of 
the importance of the civilization that is 
developing in that section of the American 
continent. I do not mean to criticize but 
simply to record a fact, when I say that the 
public schools of the United States have not 
contributed their full share toward incul- 
cating in the youth of the country, a proper 
understanding of the political, economic 
and social development of our sister repub- 
lics. It is this lack of understanding that 
has prevented the growth of a sufficiently 
enlightened public opinion in the United 
States with reference to Latin-American 
affairs. It is this absence of sympathetic 
comprehension that makes it so easy to mis- 
lead public opinion in the United States, 
and so often to cause unwitting injury to 
our Latin-American relations. 

American history is taught as if it begins 
and ends with the history of the United 
States; American geography is interpreted 
as if it were the geography of the United 
States. In the study of commerce and in- 
dustry the provincial view is too frequently 
taken that Latin America is merely a sort of 
supply of raw material for the United 
States. It is no wonder that the average 
boy and girl are inclined to look upon the 
vast territories to the south of us as a wil- 
derness, the seat of a backward civilization 
and peopled by a backward race. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me 
to burden you with arguments emphasizing 
the desirability of acquainting the youth of 
the country with the economic, political and 
social conditions of the continent on which 
they live; but I do wish to point out the 
great national service that can be per- 
formed in making our young men and 
women better acquainted with the history, 
the literature and the important cultural 
elements that enter into the great civiliza- 
tion that is developing in Latin America. 





source of national weakness because it is a 
real obstacle to the development of that: 
spirit of international cooperation without 
which we can not hope to develop that 
genuine Pan-Americanism for which we are 
all laboring and toward which we are mak- 
ing real progress. 

The history of the Spanish-American 
struggle for independence is a most inspir- 
ing record. The obstacles that the North 
American colonies had to overcome were 
not so formidable as those which confronted 
the revolted Spanish colonies. The decades 
immediately succeeding the first movement 
for independence present, in the face of 
almost overwhelming discouragements, a 
record of devotion, self-sacrifice and un- 
swerving faith in the ultimate triumph of 
free institutions which compel thé deepest 
respect and admiration. The story of this 
struggle, if properly presented and inter- 
preted, would mean much to the youth of 
our country. It would make them appreci- 
ate the similarity of ideals which dominated 
the founders of the political system of the 
United States and the leaders of Latin- 
American independence, and would serve 
to develop a sympathetic understanding of 
the political life and institutions of these 
countries. We are apt to think of Central 
and South America as a whole, without any 
aporeciation of the fact that each country 
has passed through a different process, and 
that the history of the nineteenth century 
is a history of adaptation of political insti- 
tutions to the economic, racial and social 
environment peculiar to each, resulting in 
great diversity in form of government and 
in diversity no less striking in the opera- 
tion of political institutions. 

During the last century the American 
continent has been the great laboratory of 
political evolution, furnishing a body of 
material to the teacher of history and civics 
which we have hardly begun to utilize. 

The development of that true spirit of 
continental solidarity with the peoples of 
Central and South America for which we 
are striving would be set forward immeas- 
urably if we would give more attention to 
their language and literature. The teach- 
ing of Spanish should be made compulsory 
in our public schools—in fact a resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the Interna- 
tional High Commission at Buenos Aires 
recommending to each government that in 
all schools supported by public funds or 
aided in any way by public funds the study 
of English, Spanish and Portuguese should 
be obligatory. It is astonishing that so few 
people in our country, relatively speaking, 
understand that in the most populous re- 
public in South America—Brazil—the lan- 
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guage is Portuguese and not Spanish. We 
do not pay enough attention to the study of 
Spanish in our schools, while on the other 
hand English is taught to a very large ex- 
tent in the schools of South America. 

At the present time we rarely think of 
citing Latin-American publicists and scien- 
tists. Practically no reference is ever made 
to Latin-American literature. We pay little 
attention to the currents of thought of 
Central or South America; unmindful of 
the fact that important contributions have 
been made and are constantly being made in 
every department of literary and scientific 
effort. I would not for a moment disparage 
the study of French or German, nor belittle 
the treasures which a knowledge of these 
languages, unfolds, but I do wish to submit 
to you the desirability of acquainting our 
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youth with the intellectual effort and the 
intellectual achievement of the American 
continent. 

Upon you, men and women of the Na- 
tional Education Association, rests the ulti- 
mate responsibility of making effective the 
policy of Pan-Americanism formulated by 
our President in a series of addresses which 
have resounded throughout the entire 
western hemisphere; upon you rests the task 
of developing in the youth of the country a 
broader understanding of the forces that 
have shaped American history, a keener 
appreciation of the significance of the de- 
velopment of free institutions on the Amer- 
ican continent and a deeper sympathy with 
the aspirations of sister nations who, like 
ourselves, are endeavoring to translate into 
realities the ideals of American democracy. 
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( teachers mean good schools, and 

there are good teachers. Good school 
training is second only to good home train- 
ing, and in many cases it is the only really 
good training the child receives. The short 
cut to good rural schools is through the 
good teacher and good roads. Good roads 
are so big a factor in the solution of all 


_ our rural life problems and the development 


of our national resources of many kinds 
that they are to-day one of the great issues 
before the American people. Every coun- 
try school teacher ought to be an advance 
agent for good roads. 





Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal of 
the Thomas Normal Training School, at 
Detroit, Michigan, who is having a year’s 
leave of absence from that institution, has 
been secured to give the courses in History 
of Education and Methods of Teaching at 
the West Chester State Normal School for 
the coming year. He takes the work of 
Prof. Charles L. Harlan, who resigned to 
accept a position at the University of Min- 
nesota. ; 

He is one of the best known Pennsylvania 
educators. He graduated from the West 
Chester Normal School, in 1883, and later 
from New York University. After a few 
years’ successful teaching he came back to 


West Chester as a member of the Faculty, 
became the head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, and Vice Principal of the School. 
He filled these positions with great success 
until 1899, when he was made Principal of 
the Mansfield, Pa., State Normal School. 
Under his excellent management this school 
was more successful than ever before in 
its history, and Dr. Smith became still more 
widely and favorably known. 


“THEOLOGY bears the same relationship to 
Christianity that botany does to flowers 
and as physiology does to bones,” declares 
Billy Sunday. “They rewrite physiologies, 
but it’s the same old bones. They rewrite. 
botany, but it’s the same old flowers. They 
rewrite theology, but it’s the same old 
Christianity.” , 


On the first page of the present issue the 
month named, by oversight of the man who 
made up the page, is August instead of 
September. A part of the edition was 
printed before this was seen by the press- 
man, Your lead pencil will readily correct 
the error if it is in your copy. 





“ Roumania’s entrance into the European 
war,” says a correspondent of the Public 
Ledger, “ may prove decisive for the whole 
Entente cause, though it is really an effeect 
of present Entente power and success. One 
remembers Rudyard Kipling’s splendid 
story of Mamgay Doola, the Thibetan- 
Irishman, who moved the log-jam on 4 
Himalayan torrent. Just as the one log 
which, with tremendous skill, he extracts 
from the jam, set all the timber whirling 
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down the river, so the Roumanian move may 
set events whirling down the stream of his- 
tory—events that will change the face of 
the world, for all time to come.” 


_— 
—<~—— 


CIRCULAR OF PRESIDENT RAPP. 








TO THE FORTY THOUSAND TEACHERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





Be next meeting of the State Educa- 
tional Association is the absorbing 
topic of interest with our friend, President 
E. M. Rapp. He comes of Franco-German 
stock, and, combining the strong qualities 
of both races with tireless industry, he gets 
his work well done. The following cir- 
cular is now going out to all parts of the 
state from his busy office in Reading: 
Fellow-Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

The next Annual Meeting of our State 
Educational Association will be held at 
Harrisburg, December 27, 28, 29,1916. The 
general sessions, as well as department 
meetings with the exception of the Depart- 
ment of Music will be held in the Technical 
High School building. The sessions of the 
Department of Music will be held in the 
Y. W. C. A. buiiding less than a half square 
from the Technical High School building. 
Both buildings are centrally located, being 
practically in the same square with the 
Capitol and only a very short distance from 
the leading hotels. 

The fact that the Association will meet in 
Harrisburg will be of interest to many 
thousands of teachers who may never have 
had occasion to visit the Capital City. Har- 
risburg is not only a beautiful city, but it is 
full of historical interest. Here in the 
Capitol one may view pictures by Violet 
Oakely, Edwin Abbey and W. B. Van In- 
gim. Abbey’s great picture in the House 
of Representatives, “The Apotheosis of 
the History of Pennsylvania,” which por- 
trays the famous characters in the civil and 
military history of the State; and “The 
Spirit of Light,” “The Spirit of Vulcan,” 
“The Spirit of Religious Liberty,” “ Sci- 
ence Revealing the Treasures of the Earth,” 
which are in the magnificent dome, are in 
themselves worth a trip to the Capital. The 
groups of statuary by Charles Gray Bar- 
nard, which adorn the entrance, are ac- 
counted to be among the finest expressions 
of modern sculpture. In the Pennsylvania 
Museum and Library are famous paintings, 
battle flags and relics of the Civil and Revo- 
lutionary Wars. Rothermel’s painting, 
“The Battle of Gettysburg,” is one of the 
greatest of Pennsylvania’s treasures. The 





Museum will have a special educational ex- 
hibit for the meeting of the Association. 

With all the railroads in the State offer- 
ing excursion tickets at a flat rate of two 
cents per mile and exceptionally strong and 
timely programs for both the general ses- 
sions and various departments there should 
be no reason why there should not be an at- 
tendance of five thousand members. For 
the first time many districts will avail them- 
selves of the recently amended constitution 
relative to delegate representation. This is 
more particularly true of districts remote 
from Harrisburg. 

From present indications the complete 
program in all details will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the beginning of October. 
Among the array of talent already secured 
from outside the State are: William Howard 
Taft, Former President of the United 
States; Charles Zueblin of Boston, Publi- 
cist, Lecturer, Author; Herbert Quick, 
Author of the “Good Ship Earth” and 
“The Brown Mouse”; Warren H. Wilson, 
Sociologist of Columbia University, Author 
of “The Church of the Open Country” and 
“Quaker Hill”; George E. Johnson of 
Harvard University, Author of “ Educa- 
tion by Plays and Games” and “ What To 
Do At Recess”; Thomas Wood, Professor 
of Physical Education of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the Committee on 
Health Problems of the National Council 
of Education; Lida B. Earhart, One of the 
New York City School Principals and 
Author of “ Teaching Children to Study”; 
A. S. Cook, Superintendent, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 

The Educational Council which consti- 
tutes the unifying agency of the Associa- 
tion will make an important report through 
its Chairman, H. H. Baish. The Legisla- 
tive Committee and the Committees on 
Resolutions will report on the question of 
“Retirement Funds and Pensions” ; “Teach- 
ers’ Qualifications and Renumerations” 
and “The Extension of the Minimum 
Term.” They will offer a definite program 
of action. 

The Association since its organization in 
1852 has initiated or fostered every for- 
ward movement in education. All progres- 
sive school legislation has had the pro- 
nounced endorsement of the Association. 
The following are a few of many achieve- 
ments: The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Bureaus of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the County Superin- 
tendency, the Assistant County Superin- 
tendency, State Normal Schools, Free Text- 
Books and Supplies, the Extensions of 
Minimum School Term, Teachers’ Mini- 
mum Salary, the Payment of Teachers for 
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Attending Institutes, Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law, Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments, High Schools, the Increase in the 
State Appropriations, Higher Minimum 
Requirements for teachers both academic 
and professional. It has had an honorable 
part in securing the admirable School Code 
in effect to-day. An association with such 
a record deserves the support of every 
teacher in the Commonwealth. 

The aims of the Association are: Higher 
academic and professional requirements 
for provisional certificates. Better prepara- 
tion of teachers by the State Normal 
Schools for country schools and country 
life. Legislation to make operative the in- 
creased minimum salary provided by the 
School Code. An extension of the mini- 
mum school term to eight mouths. A com- 
prehensive and state-wide plan for a re- 
tirement fund for teachers. 


REASONS FOR JOINING THE ASSOCIATION. 


Join the Association for the sake of the 
child. You benefit the child by being 
placed in touch with the best educational 
thought in the State and Nation. Schools 
are run in the interest of children. 

Join the Association for the sake of your 
community. It gives standing, pride and 
recognition. The communities having the 
most advanced civilization and highest 
ideals are those whose schools are taught 
by teachers with the professional attitude. 

Join the Association for your own sake. 
It not only gives you standing in your pro- 
fession but promotes individual and profes- 
sional progress. It is evidence to the 
school authorities that you are aligned with 
the leading and most progressive schools 
in the State. 

Join the Association because it will give 
you a sense of power. Alone you are prac- 
tically helpless in correcting wrong tend- 
encies or in developing new ideas. The As- 
sociation as a whole serves not only as a 
clearing house of the best educational 
thought but also serves as a clinic with edu- 
cational experts to detect and banish harm- 
ful fads and unworkable theories. 

Join the Association for the sake of in- 
spiration. It fosters not only a fraternal 
spirit but gives uplift and vision. Thereis 
more inspiration in contact with a great 
soul than in years of mechanical school- 
room grind. An interchange of experi- 
ence with your fellow-workers is produc- 
tive of much good. 

Join the Association because of the bet- 
tered conditions it has secured for you. 
It will be a great deal more effective with 
the support of the entire teaching force of 
the state. 
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HOME FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS, 





ie IS coming. In all high-grade rural 
districts the attractive home for the 
teacher will one day be regarded as a neces- 
sary part of the school belongings. It is a 
logical need, securing the comfort and well- 
being of the permanent teacher, especially 
the father of a family or the woman who 
has others dependent upon her for their 
support. It will do much to bring into a 
community and retain in it fine, strong, 
good people whose influence upon young 
and old will be a leaven of blessing—and 
that is the dream of the true educator. 
Who will move in this vital direction in 
Pennsylvania? State Supt. Josephine Pres- 
ton, of Washington, in a recent article in 
the Campaign for the “Cottage for the 
Country Teacher” in that progressive com- 
monwealth, says: 

“The most convenient and efficient rural 
community center is the district or consoli- 
dated district school house. Here the men 
and women of all political parties and re- 
ligious creeds have a common interest to 
bring them together, and a common meet- 
ing house which they can attend without 
treason to their party or heresy to their 
church. Why, indeed, should the school 
building, representing no inconsiderable in- 
vestment of community capital, lie idle all 
the late afternoon and evening? Why 
should it not serve the needs of the neigh- 
borhood as a gathering place for lectures, 
discussions, or wholesome, rollicking good 
times? 

“For these reasons, it has been my ef- 
fort, as teacher, county superintendent and, 
more recently, as a state superintendent of 
public instruction, to make the rural school 
the social and intellectual institution it 
should be. Very early in this work, I en- 
countered the difficulty in getting teachers 
willing and able to take part in the work 
of the schoolroom—men and women with 
sufficient training, energy and understand- 
ing of human nature. 

“The salary was in most cases equal if 
not superior to that in the early stages of 
other professional careers, the work was 
pleasant and honorable. Therefore I made 
a careful investigation to ascertain why so 
few of our well-qualified teachers made ap- 
plications for rural positions. I persuaded 
some of my best teachers to accept such 
positions, but they drifted back into the 
metropolitan schools. I asked them why, 
and the problem stood out with glaring cer- 
— It was the vexatious boarding prob- 
em. 

“Occasionally we would hear of a con- 
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troversy like this: The women of the neigh- 
borhood would get together in little groups 
and Mrs. A. would say, ‘I boarded the 
teacher last year. It’s Mrs. B’s turn,’ but 
Mrs. B. would speak up and say, ‘ No in- 
deed, I boarded the teacher we had year 
before last. Let Mrs C. do it.’ Poor 
timid Mrs. C. would say, ‘ Well, if none of 
the rest of you will, I suppose I’ll have to; 
but we have ten children and only two bed 
rooms, and I hardly see how I can accom- 
modate her.’ 

“In some places the teachers had fair 
places to board; but in many the district 
paid no attention to the comfortable accom- 
modation of the teacher. The farmer whose 
home would have been pleasant did not need 
the money paid for board; the places where 
the board money was welcome were usu- 
ally the least attractive in the district. 
Sometimes the meals were poor, at other 
times the family crowded in a small house, 
and most objectionable of all, the teacher 
usually had no heated room in which to 
spend her evenings by herself in the study, 
thought and rest necessary to do her work. 
I took the stand which I still emphatically 
maintain, that every teacher must have good 
wholesome food in order to supply her body 
with physical and mental energy, and must 
have congenial quarters in which to pre- 
pare and recuperate for the next day’s 
work. Otherwise she can not hope to de- 
velop or maintain her highest efficiency. 

“As county superintendent, I looked upon 
the problem of boarding the teacher as a 
county problem. Since becoming Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State 
of Washington, I have found the same evil 
conditions not only to exist throughout the 
state, but to present a national problem as 
well. I have found the best solution to be 
the teachers’ cottage—a home, near or ad- 
joining the school building, which the 
teacher can manage in her own way and in 
which she can have the privacy so much 
desired and so hard to obtain elsewhere. 

“The steps to be taken in obtaining a 
teachers’ cottage are usually simple. The 
initiative may be taken by the school di- 
rectors, by any public body, or even by a 
group of individuals. The funds are, of 
course, provided by the legal means in use 
by the particular state in question—usually 
by bonding the district, in which case a 
careful campaign should educate the pub- 
lic to the value of the teachers’s cottage. 

Often a new school building is required 
and the old school house can be moved to 
one side and remodeled for the use of the 
teacher. In several instances in this state, 
the new building has been made with an 
additional story, occupied by the teacher. 
In all cases, however, the teacher’s quarters 





should be comfortably arranged, and pro- 
vided with ample sanitary, heating and 
cooking equipment. The best type of cot- 
tage is, of course, that built especially to 
meet a teacher’s requirements and in ac- 
cordance with local conditions. Standard 
plans may often be secured from the state 
or county superintendent of schools. If 
not, they should be prepared by a compe- 
tent architect or master-builder, and the 
teacher, if one be engaged, should be con- 
sulted. 

“In more than one hundred and twelve 
(112) districts of Washington where teach- 
ers’ cottages are provided, it has been found 
that much better trained and more efficient 
teachers can be secured at the usual salary, 
and that these teachers will usually remain 
in the community long enough to discover 
its needs, help it to realize its possibilities, 
and in every way become valuable factors 
in the life of the neighborhood. We believe 
the teacher’s cottage the best way to secure 
better teachers; better teachers, the best 
way to create community centers; commu- 
nity centers the best way to revive rural 
life with far reaching economic effects in 
making possible rural organization.” 


_ 


LINCOLN’S CABIN BIRTHPLACE. 








S soaps Lincoln farm of 110 acres, the log 

cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born, a magnificent memorial hall which 
shelters it and an endowment fund of $100,- 
ooo for its maintenance were presented as a 
gift to the nation Monday, September 4th, 
by the Lincoln Farm Association. Impres- 
sive ceremonies, at which were present 
many of the most important figures of the 
nation and State, including President Wil- 
son and Secretary of War Baker, marked 
the occasion. They were opened by an 
invocation by the Rev. Charles R. Hamp- 
hill. The first address was made by for- 
mer Governor Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, 
president of the Lincoln Farm Association. 
Mr. Folk was followed by Senator John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, who deliv- 
ered an address on “ Abraham Lincoln and 
the South.” 

The presentation of the deed of gift to 
the Lincoln farm was made by Robert J. 
Collier, of New York, and accepted by Sec- 
retary Baker. An address by President 
Wilson followed. 

The arrangements for the ceremonies 
have been in the hands of a committee made 
up of several hundred citizens of Louisville 
and the State. Henry Watterson is the 
honorary chairman, William Marshall Bul- 
litt, former Solicitor General of the United 
States, is the active chairman, and Arthur 
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B. Krock, managing editor of the Courier- 
Journal, is secretary. The presentation 
takes place a little more than 110 years 
since Thomas Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln’s 
father, first laid claim to its title. 

In March, 1806, Thomas Lincoln, with 
his bride, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, took pos- 
session of a farm on the banks of Nolin 
Creek, in Larue County, then a part of 
Hardin County. Here with his own hands 
Thomas Lincoln put up a rude log cabin 
constructed of unhewn logs, the chinks 
daubed with clay, and in it Abraham Lin- 
coln was born, February 12, 1809. Here 
during the next nine years he who was to 
be known as the “ Great Emancipator” en- 
joyed the only real boyhood that ever came 
to him, for with the removal of Thomas 
Lincoln with his family to Indiana, and later 
to Illinois, many of the burdens of manhood 
were thrust upon the child’s shoulders. 

In 1906 Mr. Collier learned that the Lin- 
coln farm was in danger of falling into 
the hands of persons who wished to use it 
for exploiting their wares, among them be- 
ing a man with big distilling interests. Mr. 
Collier bought the farm for $3600. Shortly 
after Mr. Collier had acquired the Lincoln 
farm and cabin, the Lincoln Farm Associa- 
tion was organized, to which Mr. Collier 
deeded the property, to be held in trust for 
the nation. Joseph W. Folk became presi- 


dent of the organization; Robert J. Collier, ; 


vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Clarence H. Mackay treas- 
urer, and Richard Lloyd Jones, secretary. 
The members of the board of trustees were 
William H. Taft, Joseph H. Choate, Sam- 
uel L. Clemens, Cardinal Gibbons, Albert 
Shaw, Henry Waterson, William Travers 
Jerome, Lyman J. Gage, Ida M. Tarbell, 
Charles A. Towne, General Horace Porter, 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, Norman Hap- 
good, Edward M. Shepard, August Belmont, 
Oscar S. Straus, John A. Johnson, Charles 
E. Hughes, Samuel Gompers, Augustus E. 
Wilson, William Jennings Bryan, Charles 
E, Miner and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

A campaign for funds with which to rear 
a memorial over the log cabin, on its orig- 
inal site, was then begun, and the response 
was quick and generous. More than 270,- 
000 persons contributed sums ranging from 
25 cents to $25,000, a total of $383,000 be- 
ing raised. This response was limited to 
no one section, men and women of the 
South coming forward with a readiness 
equal to that of the citizens of any other 
section in their desire to pay tribute to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. On the cen- 
tenary of Lincoln’s birth, February 12, 1909, 
the cornerstone of the beautiful granite 
memorial structure was laid by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. On November 9, 1911, 
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a! memorial was dedicated by President 
alt. 

Within the Lincoln Memorial Hail erected 
here, resting upon its original site, is the 
Lincoln cabin. Surrounding the cabin is a 
heavy bronze chain, for no one is allowed 
to enter its portals. The memorial build- 
ing itself stands at the head of a broad 
flight of granite steps that lead from an old 
spring. Over the entrance of the building 
is inscribed the following: 

“ Here over the log cabin in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln was born, destined to preserve 
the union and free the slave, a grateful 
people have dedicated this memorial to 
unity, peace and brotherhood among these 
States.” 

Upon the walls of the interior are cut the 
Gettysburg speech and the Lincoln an- 
cestry. Beneath the building is‘a basement 
with arrangements for keeping the records 
of the association and its roll of member- 
ship, which includes every contributor of 
25 cents or more. 

The memorial building is about a mile 
from the entrance gates and is reached by 
a fine winding road. The custodian of the 
farm lives in an old log farmhouse, nearly 
as old as the Lincoln cabin itself. The farm 
itself is divided by a turnpike which leads 
directly from the square at Hodgenville, 
where the pedestal of the Lincoln statue by 
Weinman points the way to Lincoln’s birth- 
place. The road where it passes through 
the farm is flanked by an old-fashioned 
worm fence, made of rails such as Lincoln 
himself split. 





GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER. 





Afr suffering for some weeks and 

being much of the time in the shadow 
of death, Samuel W. Pennypacker, former 
governor, member of the Public Service 
Commission, jurist, historian, publicist and 
author, died here at 3 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, aged 73 years. Mr. Pennypacker, 
whose death brings to a close a life which 
epitomized the romance of American poli- 
tics, had been in ill health for almost a 
year. 

In his death says the Philadelphia Ledger, 
one of the most notable and interesting men 
in Pennsylvania history has passed away. 
In his thirteen years’ service as Common 
Pleas Judge in Philadelphia he won the 
confidence and respect of the bar and proved 
himself a just and able Judge. He was by 
lifelong habit an indefatigable student, 
which made him a learned Judge who well 
supported his opinions and was rarely re- 
versed. His election as Governor by the 
largest vote ever given to a candidate for 
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Governor in Pennsylvania transferred him 
to an administrative office that called for 
powers and imposed duties quite foreign to 
those in which he had before been tested. 
His four years’ term in that office was, 
however, a rich record of achievement. 
Reform measures which had been discussed 
and urged and lain dormant for years, came 
into full fruition in the special session of 
the Legislature which he convened in 1906 
for the express purpose of passing them. 

The Personal Registration Act, long 
struggled for by those seeking to check 
fraudulent voting, was the fruit of this 
session. It is also responsible for the law 
restricting the political activity of city em- 
ployes, the Act prohibiting the assessment 
of city employes, the uniform primaries 
law, the Act regulating nomination and 
election expenses, the new civil service law 
and other Acts of a remedial character, 
such as regulating the deposit of State 
funds and cutting down the emoluments of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
the Insurance Commissioner by substituting 
a fixed salary for an elastic and sometimes 
extravagant income from office fees. This 
is a large sum of important reform legis- 
lation to come from a single short session 
of the Legislature and is a strong and 
praiseworthy feature of Governor Penny- 
packer’s administration. 

His four years at Harrisburg were dis- 
tinguished by the creation of the State po- 
lice, which has done such excellent service 
and has won open admiration in other 
States. The preservation and development 
of Valley Forge as a public park and his- 
torical monument owes very much to the 
persuasive influence of Samuel W. Penny- 
packer when Governor. His veto messages 
were many and are most valuable in their 
dissection and comments on unwise and 
crude legislation. While the State Capitol 
scandal threw a cloud over the latter part 
of his administration, no one believed that 
the Governor was knowingly responsible 
for any of the crookedness revealed, and he 
himself sturdily refused to be convinced 
that any actual wrong was proved against 
those whom the jury found guilty in the 
subsequent Capitol prosecutions. 

Governor Pennypacker was president of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society’ for 
many years. He was properly so chosen 
and retained in that position by reason of 
his keen interest in and valuable services to 
that society. Another reason was found in 
his life-long historical studies, which made 
him an authority on historical subjects. He 
had imbibed the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania more than any other man in the 
State, and though he published much, the 
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larger share of this accumulated knowledge 
will die with him. In a brief published 
sketch of himself, which he prepared, he 
gives the names of a large number of pub- 
lications which he wrote or aided in writ- 
ing, and to this he adds “ sixty other books 
and papers.” His versatility is shown in 
the readiness with which he adjusted him- 
self to new duties on the Railroad Com- 
mission and Public Service Commission of 
the State. He was still a member of the 
latter at the time of his death. He had 
tendered his resignation as soon as he per- 
ceived that his illness was likely to be pro- 
tracted, but Governor Brumbaugh very 
properly refused to accept it. 

Governor Pennypacker received a com- 
mon school education but his father had 
books and he was always a great reader. 
He did not have the advantages of college 
and university training but he was an early 
riser and a hard student. When a law stu- 
dent he taught himself Norman French, 
Latin and Greek and kept busy at his books 
while other students in the office walked 
Chestnut street, for all of them were from 
aristocratic families. But when they needed 
information in their studies, which they 
had neglected, they came to him to assist 
them, and to translate the old French and 
Latin for them. He gladly helped his as- 
sociates and was very popular with them. 
He soon was elected to an office in the Law 
Academy, and not long afterward became 
its president, which was something of a 
feat in those days for a boy without influ- 
ence of the social kind. In order to get 
deeper into the history of Pennsylvania and 
its settlers, especially those of German or 
Dutch descent, he studied Dutch, German 
and French, and later he also mastered 
Spanish. His historical papers were writ- 
ten with the greatest care and after thor- 
ough investigation. In this field he was one 
of the first of the students in local history 
who really went thoroughly to sources, even 
when they led to books and manuscripts in 
foreign tongues. 

Ex-Governor Edwin S. Stuart says of 
him: I have known Mr. Pennypacker con- 
tinuously since my boyhood. He was 2 
man of unblemished character and sterling 
integrity in both his private and public life, 
a representative and typical son of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Pennypacker had a distin- 
guished and useful career, and when you 
knew him as long and as well as I did he 
was the most lovable of men. 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, State Commis- 
sioner of Health, says: The death of ex- 
Governor Pennypacker cast a gloom over 
the citizens of Pennsylvania, his native 
State. An indefatigable worker for the 
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good of the people and ever ready to de- 
fend the history of the Commonwealth, he 
was the father of the State Department of 
Health and was never happier than when 
its statistics showed a saving of human suf- 
fering and lives. His faith in human na- 
ture was without limit. Those who took ad- 
vantage of his beautiful characteristics must 
feel sad to-night, as well as those who 
worked under his courageous and helpful 
hand. 

Governor Pennypacker was a man of 
great originality and independence in his 
views and opinions and always courageous 
in asserting them. He was mentally and 
morally a larger man and a greater man 
than usually rises to political prominence in 
Pennsylvania. His reputation is one that 
is likely to increase rather than diminish 
with the years. He loved Pennsylvania and 
all things Pennsylvanian and sought to se- 
cure for this Commonwelath wider recog- 
nition of her merits than he thought was 
usually accorded her. For his patriotic 
efforts in this direction, as well as for his 
many other great merits, Governor Penny- 
packer deserves to be held by Pennsylvania 
in lasting honor. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNOR THINKS. 








GovERNOR BRUMBAUGH is an ardent ad- 
vocate of the acquisition by the United 
States of the Danish West Indies, which 
he visited on behalf of President McKinley. 
He says that the common language of the 
islands, contrary to the general opinion, is 
English. He says of the islands: 

In 1901, when Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Porto Rico, I was asked by Presi- 
dent McKinley to visit the Danish Islands. 
Saint Thomas, Saint John and Saint Croix. 
A Government vessel was placed at my dis- 
posal and we sailed from San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and, stopping at each island, made a 
study of the educational, social and eco- 
nomic conditions. My report was of use, 
I learned at Washington. President Roose- 
velt said once to me that this report had 
prevented him from making a mistake in 
case we purchased these islands. He had in 
mind, so he said, to name Jacob Riis as 
Governor because Riis could speak Danish 
and was a native of Denmark. The report 
showed that, aside from the speech of the 
Danish soldiers in the barracks, the lan- 
guage of school, of home, of commerce is 
English. This is a tremendous gain in any 
purchase plan as the natives would not need 
to be trained to a new language—a task of 
no small moment in the Americanizing of 
a people. The harbor of Charlotta Amelia 
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at St. Thomas is the finest in the West In- 
dies. The entire American navy could 
easily find secure anchorage in a perfectly 
protected land-locked harbor. This harbor 
is easily fortified and would be: practically 
impregnable. 

The great approaches to the canal are 
the Virgin Pass between St. Thomas and 
Porto Rico; the Mona Pass between Porto 
Rico and Haiti, and the Windward between 
Haiti and Cuba. By purchasing the Danish 
islands we gain control of Virgin Pass. 
We already control Mona Pass from Porto 
Rico and our coaling station on the Island 
of Cuba gives us control of the Windward 
Pass. The most important of these “ pas- 
ses” from a defensive point of view is the 
Virgin Pass. Its control rests with the na- 
tion that can use St. Thomas as a base. 
Our naval station at Culebra east of Porto 
Rico is not a success, and is costly to de- 
velop and to maintain. It could be aban- 
doned if we get possession of the Danish 
islands. 

The three islands are very productive and 
enough sugar would grow upon them to 
make them profitable to our domestic mar- 
ket. The schools of the island of St. 
Thomas are well conducted and the educa- 
tion of the people has been fairly well at- 
tended to. The colored population is given 
schooling and are coming to Porto Rico in 
large numbers because their ability to speak 
English makes them especially useful to the 
American population of Porto Rico. 

The stores of Charlotta Amelia are well 
conducted and handle a valuable inter-in- 
sular trade, due to the fact that the British 
West India mail steamers call and coal at 
this city. The coaling is done by warping 
the vessel to the sea wall and placing gang 
planks from vessel to shore. Native wo- 
men carry the coal in baskets on their heads 
to the vessel. Abundant reservoirs of fresh 
water are available to all vessels calling at 
the port. 

Moravian missionaries from the United 
States—from Pennsylvania in fact—have 
done a great transforming work in St. 
Thomas and their piety and intelligence 
have given much of the best to her people. 

Should we secure these islands petty 
smuggling from St. Thomas to Porto Rico 
would, of course, be at anend. It was, and 
perhaps still is, a source of trouble and ex- 
pense to prevent smuggling of bay rum, 
liquors, wines, etc., by way of Vieques, an 
island of ours east of Porto Rico, in Virgin 
Pass. 

I strongly advise this purchase and pre- 
dict that eventually we may and will erect 
in the Caribbean Sea a new colony and 
later a State—made up of Porto Rico, St. 
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Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, with San 
Juan as its capital. This insular State 
would be from the outset populous, produc- 
tive and economically independent. 
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ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS. 








HE Chairman of the Committee on En- 
rollment, Supt. John C. Wagner, 
makes a showing of figures in detail as to 
the membership of the State Educational 
Association which we are glad to put on 
permanent record in The School Journal, 
He says: 

Ten years ago the percentage of teach- 
ers enrolled in the State Association was 
2.4—the lowest in the United States except 
one—Tennessee. The enrollment is now 
considerably above the average, outranking 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska. Some of 
the states that still outrank Pennsylvania in 
enrollment are New Jersey, Michigan, Ore- 
gon, California, Wisconsin, Washington, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Louisiana and 
Colorado. Several of these states have an 
enrollment of 75 per cent. or more. Bucks 
and Cameron are the only counties in the 
state with an enrollment of 100 per cent. in 
1915. Lebanon County on several occa- 
sions thad a 100 per cent. enrollment. 
Washington County was the first county to 
organize thoroughly for the purpose of 
launching a membership campaign. Its 
slogan is “ Every Teacher a Member of the 
State Educational Association.” This ac- 
counts largely for its large permanent mem- 
bership. The following counties, outside 
of the ones named, are looming up strong 
in the percentage of enrollment: Blair, Car- 
bon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne, Lycoming, Mifflin, Montour, Pike, 
Snyder, Susquehanna, Sullivan, Wayne, 
Westmoreland and Wyoming. 

The districts having 100 per cent. enroll- 
ment last year were, Carnegie, Edgeworth, 
and Ben Avon, in Allegheny county; Mo- 
naca, in Beaver county; Altoona and Juni- 
ata in Blair; Athens, in Bradford; East 
Mauch Chunk and Lansford, in Carbon; 
Bellefonte, in Centre; Curwensville, in 
Clearfield; Renovo, in Clinton; Blooms- 
burg, in Columbia; Radnor Township and 
Upper Darby, in Delaware; Blakely and 
Old Forge, in Lackawanna; Catasauqua, in 
Lehigh; Duryea and Nanticoke, in Lu- 
zerne; Lewistown, in Mifflin; South Beth- 
lehem, in Northampton; Ashland, Tamaqua 
and Mahanoy Township, in Schuylkill; 
Charleroi and Donora, in Washington; 
Greensburg, Latrobe, Monessen and New 
Kensington, in Westmoreland; and Han- 
over, in York county. 
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In Greensburg and Latrobe, the School 
Boards pay the enrollment of all their 
teachers in the State Association. Chester 
City pays all the expenses of four delegates 
(grade teachers) to the annual meeting 
of the Association, the City Superintendent 
selecting the delegates. In Berks county, 
for the last six years, The Country Teach- 
ers’ Association paid all the expenses of 
three delegates (teachers of one-teacher 
schools) to this annual meeting, the dele- 
gates being appointed by the President of 
the Association here named. 

The enrollment by the Normal Schools 
last year was as follows: West Chester 5, 
Millersville 13 Kutztown 8, East Strouds- 
burg 6, Mansfield 5, Bloomsburg 16, Ship- 
pensburg 10, Lock Haven 5, Indiana 44, Cali- 
fornia 19, Slippery Rock 6, Edinboro 9, 
Clarion 4. The University of Pennsylvania 
enrolled 45; Lehigh 11; Temple 10; Buck- 
nell 3. 

The percentage of enrollment of teach- 
ers for the entire state last year was 25.07, 
about one-fourth the number of teachers 
employed in the public schools. The fig- 
ures in the following table have been care- 
fully compiled and make a showing of in- 
terest. The first three columns give the 
enrollment for the years 1913, 1914 and 
1915. The fourth column gives the num- 
ber of teachers employed in the county for 
1915, and the fifth column the percentage 
of teachers enrolled for 1915s. 
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GARDENING AT HOME. 








SHorTLY after Secretary Lane assumed 
the office of Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, the Bureau of Education 
began a movement for the establishment of 
home gardens under direction of the public 
schools so that there might be created pro- 
ductive occupation for school children, es- 
pecially those in manufacturing towns and 
mill villages. By creating such productive 
occupation outside of school hours children 
would be enabled to make about as much 
money from their home gardens as if they 
were employed in factories. This plan of 
home gardening directed by the school has 
been adopted by about 100 cities. Fifty 
thousand children are cultivating back-yard 
gardens under the school supervision in 
these cities, some of the children making 
as high as $150 from their gardens for one 
season. The city of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which has adopted the Government’s plan, 
now has II garden teachers in charge of 
this work. 

“Garden Surveys,” to determine the 
adaptability of conditions for home garden 
work, have been made by the Bureau in 
San Francisco, Richmond, Ind., Nashville, 
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and several other cities. The survey of 
Richmond showed that even in a city of 
this size eighty-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren were without employment during the 
summer, but that they had sufficient garden 
space available to produce at least $85,000 
worth of vegetables every season. 

The Bureau’s plan provides for a teacher, 
trained and skilled in gardening, for each 
elementary city school with its two or three 
hundred children; for an intensive system 
of gardening, and for the application of 
business methods, intelligent direction and 
close supervision. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 








Efe epidemic of infantile paralysis, which 
in 1907 caused great alarm, especially 
in Boston, New York and the New England 
region, has again broken out in this coun- 
try. The number of cases in New York in 
that year was about 2500, and in the coun- 
try at large about gooo. This year the 
number has been greater and it has been 
reported from thirty or more states. 

About the middle of August the repre- 
sentatives of the health departments of 
thirty-eight states met with the Federal au- 
thorities in the city of Washington to con- 
sider the situation caused by the epidemic 
and to take more effective steps to prevent 
the further spread of the disease. Reports 
of the State officers showed more than 10,- 
ooo cases of infantile paralysis in the United 
States. Outside of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania the situation, 
however, is practically normal. Aside from 
New York city, where nearly 8000 cases 
have been reported since the outbreak of 
the epidemic in June, no section of the 
country could be said to be suffering from 
an epidemic. 

Interest centered chiefly in the report 
of Dr. Haven Emerson, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York city. Dr. Emerson re- 
ported 6,653 cases of infantile paralysis 
there since the outbreak of the plague, 1,400 
of which had resulted fatally. He told the 
conferees of the steps taken in New York 
to keep track of reported cases and of those 
persons who came into contact with the 
afflicted. He added that parents could not 
be too careful to have a physician called at 
the slightest sign of illness in their chil- 
dren. 

Dr. Flexner, head of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute of Medical and Scientific Research, 
is perhaps the highest American authority 
on infantile paralysis. He tells about the 
disease as follows: 
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“Put in the simplest phraseology, infan- 
tile. paralysis is the result of an attack by 
an organism or minute parasite on the con- 
tents of the spinal cord, into which it makes 
its way. The spinal cord becomes filled 
with blood and the sensory and motor cells, 
those directing feeling and action, become 
diseased and broken. A healthy baby may 
be turned into a cripple over night by the 
disease. The infectious agent enters the 
body chiefly through the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose and throat. It affects 
chiefly, but not exclusively, young persons; 
it infrequently affects adults. No age is 
absolutely free from danger of infection. 

The virus of infantile paralysis exists in 
the secretions of the nose and throat and in 
the intestines. Hence the mode of spread 
may be by kissing, coughing and sneezing, 
which carry the secretions of the nose and 
throat from one person who may be infected 
to other persons. Since the disease attacks 
by preference young children and infants 
whose nasal and mouth sercetions are wiped 
away by mother or nurse, the fingers of 
these persons readily become contaminated. 
The care of other children by persons with 
contaminated fingers may lead to the con- 
veyance of infectious micro-organisms in- 
directly from the sick to the healthy. 

Treatment involves isolation of the acutely 
ill, proper care and destruction of contami- 
nated discharges, supervision of persons in 
contact with the ill and of all venders of 
food, exclusion of all flies, and general sani- 
tary control of the persons and homes of 
families in which the disease exists. 

The germ is so far as we can judge one 
of the most minute organisms known to 
cause disease. This conclusion follows from 
the fact that in aqueous suspension, such 
as is secured through preparing an emul- 
sion of the spinal cord in distilled water, it 
passes with great readiness and with little 
or no loss of virulence, through the pores 
of the densest and finest porcelain filters. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the virus 
has actually been seen. On staining film 
preparations of the filtrate with dyes, prep- 
arations are secured which under the high- 
est power of the microscope, exhibit minute 
points, circular or slightly oval in form, 
which possibly, though not certainly, repre- 
sent the stained parasite. 

In the less severe cases of infantile para- 
lysis, only a group of muscles undergo com- 
plete paralysis and atrophy. There is al- 
ways hope of some return of power in a 
paralyzed limb. Associated with the with- 
ered condition of the limb due to the mus- 
cular atrophy is an enfeebled circulation, 
rendering the limb, cold, blue and livid; the 
nutrition of the bone and other parts is in- 





volved, so-that a limb, paralyzed in early 
infancy, does not grow and is shorter than 
its fellow. 

In 1907 or shortly before a pandemic of 
the disease arose in the United States, Au- 
stria, Germany and latterly France certain 
epidemic outbreaks occurred. It is signifi- 
cant that the original foci of the epidemic 
in the United States, occurring in summer 
nine years ago, were among the Atlantic 
seaboard states and that the two centers 
most seriously affected were Greater New 
York and Boston. Particularly important 
in this respect is the fact that these two 
centers of population receive first and in a 
most concentrated way the immigrant pop- 
ulation from northern and eastern Europe. 

Dr. Flexner’s institute was given $50,000 
in connection with the present epidemic to 
defray expenses of research work to dis- 
cover cause or possible cure of the disease. 
Telegraphic dispatches dealing with their 
treatments from day to-day show that the 
disease remains almost as baffling to-day as 
it was a decade ago when it first appeared. 

The percentage of deaths this year has 
been about 25, which means that three- 
fourths of those attacked have recovered 
or at least are still alive. But of the number 
that recover only 11 per cent. escape paral- 
ysis, while 65 per cent. are paralyzed in 
varying degrees. Thirty-two per cent. re- 
quire braces for twisted limbs or arms; 33 
per cent. do not. A conservative estimate 
of the number of cases that will be recorded 
is 12,000. Taking 12,000 as a basis, the fol- 
lowing will be the toll of the epidemic: 
Deaths 2,880, Recoveries 1,320, Recovered, 
but paralyzed 7,800, Number requiring 
braces 3,840, Paralyzed, braces not needed, 
3,960. There have been 1,000 cases of the 
disease in Pennsylvania. 

The Schools of the State of New Jersey 
will not reopen until October 2. Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Dixon, Commissioner of Health, has 
issued an official order (August 30) that 
Pennsylvania schools and colleges may de- 
cide whether or not they open as usual, pro- 
vided that none admit children under six- 
teen years of age before September 29, 1916. 
The period of exclusion from moving-pic- 
ture shows and public entertainments for 
children under sixteen is also extended to 
September 29. Schools in the above order 
is to be interpreted to mean Sunday Schools 
as well as public and all other kinds of 
schools. Physicians are baffled by the dis- 
ease. Blood serum of those who have re- 
covered seems to be their chief reliance and 
hope in combating it. The colder weather 
it is believed will soon cause it*to disap- 
pear, at least for the current season. 
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Henry C. Work was one of our most remarkable 
song-writers. He often composed the words of a song 
at the “case,” as he set up the type, he being a print- 
er, and then, if he had access to music type, would 
also compose in his mind and set up the music, the 
piece seldom requiring more than one or two altera- 
tions, either in the words or the music, and that after 
harmonizing the melody into four parts. He was a 
wonderful man in this particular. He was the author 
of both words and music of more than seventy songs, 
some of the most popular being “ Father, dear Father, 
Come Home,” a temperance song; “Babylon is Fall- 
en,” “ Kingdom Coming,” “Wake, Nicodemus,” and 
“Marching Through Georgia,” these latter, of course, 
suggested by incidents of the late war. Most of his 
songs were issued in Chicago, where, as a printer, he 
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spent many years, though a native of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He was of a most retiring and modest dis- 
position, and extremely sensitive, a word or look that 
he thought adverse giving him pain. He wrote the 
words and music of the oratorio, “ Joy in Heaven,” for 
the semi-centennial services of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, during Rev. Mr. Beecher’s ministry. He 
never rehearsed the music on an instrument (as, strange 
to say, he was incapable of playing upon any instru- 
ment) and never heard it outside of his own hum- 
ming, which must have been confined only to the melo- 
dies, he not even attending the choir practicings of the 
piece The oratorio and its performance by this ex- 
cellent choir, on this occasion, elicited the praise of all 
who heard it. He himself first heard it on that Sun- 
day morning and told his friend, Mr. David Scatter- 





UNDER THE WILLOW. 


StepuHeEn C. Foster. 





aoe 2. 
1. Under the willow she’s laid with care, (Sang a lone mother while weeping,) Under the willer with 
2. Under the willow nosongsare heard, Near where my darling lies dreaming; Nought but the voice of 
3. Under the willow by night andday, Sorrowing ev-er I ponder; Free from its shadow-y, 
4. Under the willow I breathe a _ Longing to linger for-ev-er Near to my angel with 
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gold - en hair, 
far - off bird, 
gloomy ray 
gold - en hair, 


Where life and its p 
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easures are beaming. 
again can she wander. 
In lands where there’s sorrowing never. 














fair, and gold - en hair, 
Fair, fair, and gold - en hair, 
Fair, fair, and gold - en hair, 
Fair, fair, and gold - en hair, 


Fair, 
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(Sang alone 





weeping,) Fair, fair, and golden hair, Under 


willow she’s sleeping. 
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good,of Philadelphia, that he “thought it sounded very 
well.” His “ Marching Through Georgia,” written 
in Chicago in 1865, and which a recent writer not in- 
aptly styled the “ American Marseillaise,” on account 
of the inspiring character of the music, he said he nev- 
er heard played in that city; that the first time he heard 
it was from a brass band on the streets of Philadelphia. 
This music was composed without first putting it into 
manuscript. He did not seem to be aware of his 
wonderful talent for versification and music. During 
the summer of 1860 he travelled through California, 
and one morning while camping out he heard the 
beautiful trill of a strange bird. He immediately 
transcribed the notes of the bird music in a letter to a 
lady friend in Philadelphia, with some graceful and 
appropriate words, asking her to try it on the piano. 





It was regarded by all as weird and beautiful. A popu- 
lar song which he issued in Chicago, entitled ‘Lost 
on the Lady Elgin,” was composed as he set the type, 
and in less than an hour after the telegram was re. 
ceived of the loss of this noted steamer on Lake Michi- 
gan, the song, without the music, was selling in the 
streets of Chicago, ‘Marching Through Georgia” 
maintains its popularity to-day asa piece most suitable 
to a brass band. He secured but a moderate compe- 
tence from his productions, often having to go to hi 

printer’s case to add to his income, but doubtless he 
would have made money had he a good busi- 
ness qualities, or properly appreciated his own genius. 
His “(Grandfather's Clock,” paid him perhaps best of 
his , realizing a handsome sum on the copyright. 
He died at his old home at Hartford in 1888.—Ledger. 











